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TO A LITTLE BOY. 
BY ROBT. CHAMBERS. 
( Never before published in this country.) 


My winsome one, my handsome one, my darling little 


boy, 

The heart’s pride of thy mother, and thy futhe?’s 
chiefest joy ; 

Come ride upon my shoulder, come sit upon my knee. 

And prattle all the nonsense that I love to hear from 
thee ; 

W ith thine eyes of merry lustre, and thy pretty lisp- 
ing tongue, 

And thy heart that ever more lets out its humming 
happy song ; 

With thy thousand tricks so gleesome, which I bear 
without annoy, 

Come to my arms, come to my soul, my darling littl 


boy. 


My winsome one, my fairest one, they say that later 
years 


Will sometimes change a parent’s hope for bitter grief 


and tears, 

But thou, so innocent! camst thou be aught but what 
thou art, 

And all this bloom of feeling with the bloom of face 
depart ? ’ 

Canst thou this tabernacle fair, where God reigns 
bright within, 


Profane, like Judah’s children, with the pagan rites of 


sin! 

No—no, somnch I'll cherish thee, so clasped we'll 
be in one, 

That bugbear guilt shall only get the father with the 
son ; 

And thou, perceiving that the grief must me at least 
destroy . 

Will still be fair and innocent, my darling little boy ! 


My gentle one, my blessed one, can that time ever be, 

When I to thee shall be severe, or thou unkind to me? 

Can any change which time may bring, this glowing 
passion wreck, ; 

Or clench with rage the little hand, now fondliag 
round my neck’? 

Can this community of sport, to which love brings me 
down, , 

Give way to Anger’s kindling glance, and Hate’s ma- 

 lignant frown ? 

Newnes that time can ne’er arrive, for whatsoe’er be- 

all, 


This heart shall still be wholly thine, or shall not be 


at all: 
And to an offering like this thou cans’t not e’er be- 
coy, 


But still will be my faltful and my gentle little boy 


My winsome one, my gallant one, so fair, so happy 
now, ; 

With thy bonnet set so proudly upon thy shining 
brow, 


With thy fearless bounding motions, and thy laugh 
of thoughtless glee, 

So circled by a father’s love which wards each il! 
; from thee ! 

Can I suppose another time when this shall all be 


o’er, 
And thy cheek shall wear the ruddy badge of happi- 
ness no more; 








SEPTEMBER : 


By the ancient Saxons called Gerst, or Barley ; 
Herst by the Dutch and Germans. In the Julian Ca- 
lender it is placed under the power of Vulcan. 

The sign of Libra represents the equality of Days 
and Nights on the 23d of September. 

‘*Next came Septe nber, marching eke on foot ; 

Yet he was he ivy laden with the spoil 

Of harvest riches, which he made his boot, 
And him enrich’d with bounty of the soil. 

In his own hand, as fit for harvest toil, 

He held a knife-hook ; and in the other hand 

A pair of seales, with which he did assail 

Both more and less, where it in doubt did stand, 
An equal gave to each, as justice duly scanned.” 


> 





When all who now delight in thee far elsewhere shall 
have gone, 

And thou shalt pilgrimage th: 
and alone, 

Without an aid to strengthen or console thy troubled 


ough life, unfriended 


mind, 


Save t! ine me rv of the love of those who left thee 
t : behin ! 

Oh, let me not awake the thought, but, in the present 
blest 

Make thee child of wisdom—and to Heaven be- 
queath the rest 

Far rather let me image thee, in sunny future days 


Outdoinge every deed of mine aud wearing brighter 


bays 

With less to dul! thy fervency of recollected pain, 

And more. to animate thy course of gl ry and of gain! 

A home as happy shall be thine, and I too shall be 
there, 

The blessings purchased by thy worth in peace and 
love to share— 

Shall see within thy beaming eve my early love re- 
pal 1. : : . 

And everv ill of failing life a bliss by kindness made— 

Shall see thee pour upon thy son, then sitting on thy 
knee, 


4 father’s gushing tenderness, such as I feel for thee ; 
And kuow as I this moment do, no brighter, better 


10V, 


Than thus to clasp unto thy soul thy darling little 


} 
boy! 





[For the Zodiac.] 


NATURALIST’S EVERY DAY BOOK. 
JuLy, 1835.—/( Concluded.) 

Wednesday 15th.—To-day a fine specimen of the 
Black Snake, (Colubra constrictor Linn:) measur- 
ing nearly five feet in length, was shot from the hori- 
zontal branch of an Apple tree upon which he was 
stretched, attentively watching a circular opening in 
the trunk above, into which some small bird had con- 
structed its nest. A number of birds were hovering 
about him in full ery, not however attracted by its 
fascinating powers, but anxiously endeavoring to 
drive it from its dangerous approximation to their 
young. The individual who shot it, describes it as 
ascending the tree by coiling itself around the body in 
a spiral manner, then elevating the superior half of its 
length for ashort distance, and immediately bringing 
the other part in contact with it, and so successively 
until it accomplished its object. 

~ Whortle-berries were hawked about the streets in 
great numbers throughout the day. Berries of all kinds 
are very abundant this season, and whenever such is 
the case, it is generally indicative of great severity of 
the approaching winter; however, there are some 
well known exceptions to this rule. 

The day proved showery, and with light, dribbling 
rains. 

Thursday 16th.—(Bombycilla carolinensis Briss :) 
Cedar Bird. This very friendly and beautifully plu- 
maged bird, has within the last few days become 
quite common—flying about our gardens, generally 
in pairs, or along the-eves of our dwellings. These 
birds, like most other beautiful plumaged birds, are 


THE 


by no means musical. 

To- lay I obtained a great number uf specimens of 
of the Lymnaea catas copium of Say, from the Hud- 
river, These animals may frequently be seen 
when the water is still, crawling at its surface with 
the shel] downwards, and when the tide is low they 
may easily be taken from wood, stones, and also from 
the mud along the shores, in great profusion. There 
is a small species of this genus very common in the 
various ditches and pools about the Pine Plains, the 
spire is oblique and very much elongated. The Pa- 
luding limesa of Say, is also common in muddy pla- 
ces, at low water, along the shores of the river. The 
Helix indentata of Say is sometimes found, but not 
in great numbers, under drift wood and loose pieces 
of bark, along the shores of the river, and other run 
I procured several specimens to-day 


son 


ning streams. 
in a clean and beautiful state. 

The American Locust, which appears annually, are 
now te be seen emerging from the ground, they are 
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not very common, I have only seen four specimens. 
This species of the Tettigonia differs very essentially 
in its colour aud size from the famous seventeen 
year Locust. (T’. septemdecim. Lat.) 

Friday 17th—The various species of Beetle, com- 
monly cailed the Goat Horns, in consequence of the 
unusual length, and the favorite position of the aute- 
ne, are now emerging in considerable numbers from 
the various trees of the forest, into the hearts of which 
they bore with perfect ease however hard they may 
be, not even excepting the ‘‘ unwedgeable and gnarl- 
ed oak.” They do not altogether confine their de- 
predations to the recent trees of the forest, for they 
have been knowu to exist for many years, in timbers 
that have been appropriated for a greater length of 
time to the purposes of building. The power of their 
jaws in the larva state are truly surprising, enabling 
them with the greatest facility to perforate the hard- 
est of wood, as if with an auger; and instances are 
recorded of one of the species (Cerambyx cajulus, 
Linn :) after having bored in various directions 
through the fir rafters of many of the houses of Lon- 
don, making its way into the open air, through 
sheets of lead one-sixth of an inch in thickness, and 
then passing off in a perfect state. 

The following are among the many plants now to 
be seen inbloom. Maidens Hair, (Adiantum peda- 
tum. Linn:) This is a very delicate and most beau- 
tiful fern and greatly sought after by foreigners on 
that account alone. It is very common in the moist 
and shady ravines about the city where it forms ex- 
tensive patches of the tenderest of green, Its pro- 
perties are pectoral and expectoral, and it is stated 
that the Cherokee Indians use a strong decoction of 
it for the cure of Agues, &c. Common Agrimony, 
(Agrimony eupatorium. Lin:) This plant is a very 
mild astringent, and is much used in coughs and com- 
plaints ofthe bowels. American Hemlock, (Ccicuta 
maculata. Linn;) This is a well known poisonous 
and medicinal plant, growing near streams and 
swamps; in meadows, and on the road sides, quite 
common. 

Saturday 18th.—Whoever has oceasion to walk 
out a short distance beyond the boundaries of our 
eity, during the hours of day-light, will have his at- 
tention net nnfrequently attracted by a pair of 
black beetles, industriously employed in rolling along 
a round ball of earth much larger than both of them 
put together. This is the Ateuchus pilularius of au- 
thors, and the examples of extraordinary industry 
hat these insects exhibit in depositing their eggs, is 
worthy ofadmiration. After having constructed this 
pellet, into which the female has carefully placed her 
eggs, they, with unwearied industry, and by their 
united efforts commence rolling it along over the sur- 
face of the ground, through declivities and over ele- 
vations, until they succeed in*placing it in a cell 
which they had previously completed for its recep- 
tion, These cells are dug with prodigious labor in 
the hard earth, nearly three feet in depth, and the 
distance from the place where these balls are composed 
is sometimes almost incredable, however, they never 
leaye their work until the object is fully accomplish- 
ed. Although at times they are destined to behold 
much of their labor bestowed in vain, by the ball not 
unfrequently slipping from them, and rolling for some | 
distance down an acclivity up which they had been 
toiling with unwearied exertions for several hours to- 
gether, but this in no wise daunts their ardour, for they | 
immediately proceed with the same patient industry 
as,before, toregain their lost ground, and however 
frequent this may occur, they never forsake it, but 
perseveringly continue to work it along, until it is 
deposited in safety in its destined cell. 

Monday 2Wth.—Any person wishing to obtain the 
skeletons of the smaller animals in a beautiful state 
of preservation may readily do so by first besmearing 
the carcase all over with honey or any saccharine 
matter, and then burying it for a few days in acommon 
aut hill; he will be sure to find it perfectly denuded 


| 
| 
| 








| prey while on the wing, and the brief 


| tract the contents 


ofthe flesh, with the ligaments and cartilages alone | come in their way. 
approaches they instantaneously cast off the mask, 


In order to bave | fix upon it with their jaws, and devour it at their lei. 
sure. Having arrivedat the perfect state, they differ 


untouched. I have before me several fine specimens | 
which have been thus prepared. 
them in a natural attitude I had previously placed 
them in the desired position with wires, on sinall 
squares of shingle. 

The Helix perspectiva of Say, is occasionally found 
about decaying stumps, and old trees, they are not 
very common I only found four specimens in this vi- 
cinity. The H. concava is rather more common sev- 
eral were obtained to day from the wet places about. 
A small shell is now not unfrequently found in diteh- 
es and drains, through meadows adhering to aquatic 
and other decomposing plants. It perfectly answers 
the description of Say’s Planorbis armigerous, but has 
six teeth, instead of the five mentioned by him, as be- 
ing situated far within the mouth. Say, notices this 
shell as being a native of the upper Missouri, This 
day proved showery with thunder and lightnings.— 
The weather yesterday was very much like that of to 
day. 

Tuesday, 2lst.—The larva of Gnats, Dragon-flies 
and other insects which are in the habit of depositing 
their eggs in standing pools, are now to be seen in 
great numbers, some of them just passing into the 
perfect stage of existence. These insects in their lar- 
va state are of much greater benefit to us than we are 
in the habit of giving them credit for, by abstracting 
all the unwholesome properties from the water they 
by that means preserve it pure and free from the 
marsh miasmata which would otherwise exhale from 
it. This fact may easily be determined by filling two 
vessels one with the water containing them and the 
other without, the latter will in a few days become 
impure and give out a very unpleasant odor, while the 
former will continue pure and untainted. 

Two species of the Lobelia are now in flower the 
delicate title L. Kalmii of Linn: along the rocky 
shores of tbe river, and the L. claytoniuna of Mich: 
bearing a raceme 
The very 


all over along the edges of woods, 
well filled with beautiful pale blue flowers. 
numerous species of the Aster are now beginuing to 
flower: the A. conyzoides Willd: has just unfolded | 
its petals in the light woods in sunny exposures.— 
The Apocynum hypericifolium Ait; is in flower 
along the banks of running streams and the A. pubes- 
cens in various places about the pine plains, and al- 
so several species of the Asclepias. The silky | 
down attached to the seeds of these last plants can be | 
wove into cloths similarto that made by a mixture of | 
silk and cotton, Vid. Silliman’s Journal for the last | 
year. The American Dodder (Cuscuta Americana, | 
Linn :) is now in flower along the wet meadows.— | 





This isa curious parasitic plant, 
ment from the various plants around which it twines. | 
is just coming in bloom | 
on the sandy hills along the plains, Epiphagus Amer- 
icanus Nutt: (Beech-drops) on hills under the shad- 


ow of the trees ; 


extracting its nutri- | 


The onosmodiummolle Mich: 


quite common in some places. 
About noon the with | 
| 


ightnings, anh during the afternoon the thunder was | 


weather became showery 


almost coutinuous, 

Wednesday 22d.—Various species of the Dragun | 
Flies now every where abound in marshy places and | 
still waters. You can scarcely approach a stagnant 
pool, without discovering them wheeling over the 
water, watching for other insects whose similar in- 


Many 
a desperwte conflict ensues, should any of its own 


stinct, may lead to like situations for food. 


species approach, nor does it terminate until one is | 
obliged to relinquish the field to the superior prowess 
and devour their 


of the other. These insects seize 


space of time 


| in which they will secure, cast off the wings, and ex- | 


of their bodies, excites surprise in 


the beholder. In both the larva, and pupa state, they 
are inhabitants of the water, where they prey most 
Their heads for this purpose are armed with power- 
ful jaws, which they artfully conceal beneath a mask. 


Rapaciously preying upon all the aquatic insects that | 





| ty, they nevertheless do occasionally oecur. 


ducta, 





When an unsuspecting victim 


from most other insects, by becoming more san- 
guinary end voracious than before. 

Thursday 23d.—To-day I procured several speci- 
mens both wale and female of an interesting species 
of the Necrophagus of Fabricus. From the circum- 
stance of finding these beetles together I should sup- 
pose that they had recently been depositing some 
small animal beneath the ground to furnish subsis- 
tence for a future progeny. Their manner of burying 
a dead body excites a good deal of amusement in 
those unacquainted with their habits ; who frequent- 
ly see it in motion without being able to detect the 
true cause. Uponthe discovery of a carcase the fe- 
males immediately insert their eggs within the skin, 
and then, in company with the males, proceed to bur- 
With 
unwearied industry they work unseen, excavating 
the earth, throwing out the loose particles on either 


row beneath, until it is perfectly undermined. 


side, until the animal, sinking by degrees, disappears 
below the surface. They 
nean cell and again emerge jnto the open air, where 


now leave their subterra- 


after carefully spreading over it the loose particles of 
earth, they effectually conceal it from the view.— 
Twenty-four hours is amply sufficient for a half a 
of the 
such as 


dozen of thein to conceal the bodies of any 
animals, and sometimes reptiles 
the 
of a Mr. Gleditsch of Bulin, with one of the species, 
the. N. Vispillo, Fab: is very interesting and will 
amuse any one who will take the trouble to read it. 


smaller 


Frogs and Toads. ‘The account of experiments 


It may be found in Kirby and Spence’s introduction 
to Entomology. 

Friday 2Ath.—A very . delicate and exceedingly 
beautiful species of a lace-winged fly, (Hemerobius, 
Leach.) of an entire green colour, and having very 
conspicuous large golden eyes, is now quite common 
about the fruit trees of our gardens, seeking a proper 
situation to deposit their eggs among the most ap- 
to add, 
that upon a close acquaintance, the whole effect of 
their fine appearance ts completely destroyed, by the 
strong, disgustful odour, which exhales from them, 


propriate food for their young. I am sorry 


particularly on being handled, 
The Pleurisy Root (Asclepias tuberosa, Linn :) is 


| now beautifully in bloom all over the Pine Plains,— 


It is a very ornamental plant and richly deserves to 
be cultivated ; its clusters of showy orange flowers 
| instantaneously attract the eye on approaching the 
situations where they naturally thrive. It contains 
many valuable properties as a medicine, and has fre- 
quently given great relief in diseases of the chest. 

A number of showers occurred to-day with thunder 
and lightuings. 

The evening was remarkably clear and meteors 
were not unfrequent, shooting in every direction of 
the heavens. 

Saturday 25th,—Although organic remains are not 


frequently found in the slaty grauwacke of this vicini- 


I pro- 
of our 
neighboring ravines, and very readily distinguish well 


cured to-day some fine specimens from one 


| characterized fossils, belonging to the Spirifera, Pro- 


Terebeatula, an extremely neat Octhoceratite 
and a Trilobite, all of which are perfectly identical 
with those most commonly found in the transition 
limestones, whose natural position is immediately 
connection with this grauwacke, above. 

The Habernarin fimbriata of Frown is now beauti- 
in bloom in the 


fully light swampy woods; this is a 


exhibiting a covered 


The H. 


also in bloom ; 


very beautiful plant densely 


spike of blue flowers. ciliaris of the same 
this plant beautifully 


light woods on the Pine Plains. 


author, is now 
and 


might be introduced, and prove a great acquisition 


ornaments the 


to our gardens with its splendid spikes of rich orange 
flowers, 
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This is the commencement of the Dog Days. This 
afternoon we had copious showers of rain, with thun- 
der and lightuings. 

Monday 27th.—To-day whilst walking along the 
shore of the river, I saw several instances of the com. 
mon Stugeon, springing for several feet into the air 
and falling with a great splash upon its surface. Va- 
rious have been the conjectures as to the mode in 
which they accomplish the wonderful feat of agility, 
but I have no recollection of ever seeing an explana- 
tion on which any reliance can be placed. Some 
state that when under full way they suddenly strike 
their cartilaninous nose against the bottom, and thus 
bound up into the air, others, that when near the sur- 
face and swiftly pursuing their course, by turning on 
their side and slightly elevating their head they are 
easily enabled to glide out of their native element, 
but I was assured to day by an individual who fol- 
lows the taking of fish as a business, that it is often 
done when the animal is not under any considerable | 
speed but comparatively, when at rest, by rolling 
over on the side and bending the posterior portion of | 
the body under until the tail is brought nearly in con. | 
tact with the head, then by a quick and powerful | 
effort of itastrong muscles, without difficulty it ag 


complishes the desired act. 
Tuesday, 28th.—Papilio turnus of Say. This beau- 


tiful large yellow Butterfly is now quite common, ho, 


vering about the rich meadows and light woods, du- 


ring the sunny hours of the day. It very much re- | 
sembles whilst flying, the Queen Butterfly of England, 
but upon close inspection its distinctions are soon ob- 
served. 

The Hard-Hack. (Spirea tomentosa Linn.) is now 
coming into flower. This is an ornamental, and a 
very pretty shrub, bearing a@ conical raceme, densely 
filled with pale purple flowers. It grows all over the | 
plains, It is recommended by good authorities as an 
excellent astringent and tonic. The Rod 
(Solidago canadensis Linn:) has just commenced 
flowering on the sides of hills in sunny exposures,— | 
The Lions-foot, (Harpalyce serpeetaria, Don: ) is 
just blooming, this plant is a popular remedy for the 


Golden 


bite of the rattle-anake, all over the United States.— | 
It is used as a poultice applied to the wound. 

False Foxglove. (Gerardica flava Linn:) This a 
very showy plant and richly deserves cultivation, the 
flowers are very large and of a bright yellow color.— | 
Water-Target. (Hydropeltis purpurea. Mich:) its | 
oval leaves may be seen floating on the surface of | 
ponds in sev eral places about the city. Virgin's Bow- 
er. (Clematis Virginiana Linn :) this is a very pretty | 


vine and forms a very ornamental covering for sum. | 
mer houses, not only when in flower, but also in seed, 
at which time, it is clothed with long silken hairs | 
giving it as beautiful an appearance,as when in flower. | 
It isa corrosive poison when fresh and taken internal- | 
ly; The leaf and flowers are so acrid that if applied 
to the skin, they readily form blisters. Small Spear- 
wort, (Ranuncules flamula Linn ;) This plant is now | 
in full bloom in moist places, it is considered a pow- | 
Linn: is a 


| 


erful and speedy emetic. Gaura biennis, 
very showy plant now in flower along the sides of 
ditches, and deserves cultivation in consequence of 
the beautiful spike of rose colored flowers which it 
bears. It is frequently mistaken for the Epilobium 
spicatum, which it tuch resembles. Albany Beech- 
drops. (Pterospora andromeda, Nutt :) This singular 
plant is only found in the state of New York, and was 
first discovered by Dr. Edwin James in the vicinity of 
this city, whence it derived its peculiar name. Ds ad 
flies are frequently found sticking to the stems, be- 
ing retained by a gummy substance which exudes 


*he Rhus glabra Linn 


from it in great profusion. 
is also now in full bloom along fences and light woods. 
All day heavy clouds from the south-east with 
slight rains. 
Wednesday, 29th.—The Whip-poor-Will (Ca*pri- 


mulgus vociferous, Wills:) has again commenced its 








THE ZODIAC. 
peculiar notes the sound of which were easily to be 
recognized this evening from the skirts of a neighbor- 
This bird is not unfreqnently mistaken 
for thy Night-Hawk, though I cannot conceive how 
Cooper the celebrated American Novelist could con- 





ing forest. 


found it with a quadruped ofthe west—the ‘*Wish-ton 
wish” of the Indians. In his popular work of the 
name, we find the following passage. ‘‘ Wish-ton- 
wish, as, in commemoration of the first bird that had 
been seen by the emigrants, the valley of the Heath- 
coats was called.”’ and again ‘ This is the sign of the 
‘* Whip-poor-will; a name that the most unlettered 








traveller in those regions, would be likely to know 
was regularly given to the Wish-ton-Wish, or the 
Night Hiawk.” The Night-Hawk and 
Whip-poor-Will are two distinct birds, the former be. 


American 


sides varying in the marking of its plumage, has a 
forked tail, and may frequently be seen near the close 
of day light, particularly if the weather is cloudy, fly- 





| the edge of 


i ° 
{sons of wisdom. 


ing about in search of insects, at the same time re- 
While the 


latter has a series of long bristles attached to the in- 


peatedly uttering its peculiar ‘‘ Pee-pe.” 


side of the beak, and a rounded tail; and rarely 
leaves the depths of the forest, until ths darkness con- 
ceals it from the sight: when it takes its station along 
a wood, from which it sends forth its 
The Wish-ton- 


wish of the Indians is a very curious quadruped, well 


plaintive cry for hours together. 


| known among hunters and traders by the name of the 


“Prairie Dog :” a name applied to it more on account 
of the sound ofits voice,than to any resemblance to the 


animal from which it is derived. They are not un- 


| frequently seen near the river Platte, and about the 


Pawnee towns, where they construct conical! formed 
huts, and associate together in such a manner 
as to furm villages, which extend for some miles over 
the Prairies. 

Thursday 30th.—The mass of mankind, judging of 
the importance of an object by the space it occupies 
in the great scale of being, are too apt to pass with 
indifference or contempt, such as have been familiar 
to their sight since the days oftheir infancy,and partic- 
ularly so, should the dimensions fail to exceed those 
of asimple insect, seldom reflecting, that the wisest 
of mankind to an Ant hill for jes- 
Among that portion of the insect 


race which are continually abcut us, I know of none 


has sent us 


whose habits and instincts are so little understood, as 
those of the common spider which we daily see weav- 
ing his silken web in almost every corner of our 
rooms, to catch the wary fly: further than this, our 
knowledge of them seldom extends. Not even Sancto- 
rious with his scale could surpass them in the regular- 
ity of their habits, or, in their set hours of feasting and 
repose, and in which, they afford to the human race 
examples that even the sagest of us might profit by.— 
In the early part of May I procured a full grown fe- 
male spider from my window, and confined it in a 
glass jar, by carefully covering the mouth with a piece 





place. From this point, in a few days I observed ® 
number of rays diverging to the sides and bettem of 
the vessel, to which they were attached at regular in. 
tervals, and upon them was constructed a portion of 
her customary geometrical web. As she is not under 
the necessity of depending upon chance for an ample 
supply of food, her native instinct seems to be exer” 
cised ina most perfect degree. During the hours of 
the day she appears perfectly passive, but towards its 
close, she rouses from her apathy and immediately 
proceeds to repair the meshes of the net, and then 
leisurely partakes of his provided repast, this occu- 
pies the hours of darkness. Three flies is the usual 
quantity of food she daily consumes—if more than 
those are introduced, she suffers them to remain with- 
out molestation, even should thay travel over her, un- 
Since being 
confined, this spider has consumed more thantwo 
hundred and seventy flies and if each spider devours 
them at this rate, how prodigious must be the number 
of flies, when such a diminution can never be dis- 
covered particularly when we reflect upon the im- 
mense number devoured by other animals, and other 
insects, 

Friday 31st.—Several clusters of dark spots have 
been visible for the last few weeks on the surface of 


til the regular hour for the feast arrives- 








j 


| 


| 





| of green gause, and it was curieus to observe the 


manner in which its instinct operated to enable her to 
reach the top, the sides being too slippery for the at- | 
tachment of her feet. For some time she appeared 


i 
quite confused, spending her time in fruitless ate | 
> . , ‘ 
tempts to climb the sides, but in a few days she seem- | 
ed to subside into ber more regular habits, reposing | 
during the hours of the day, and towards evening 


again commencing her efforts, but now they had the 


uppearance of being exercised with some degree of 


judgment, forshe steadily proceeded to elevate her 


abdomen to its greatest extent, alone one of the sides | 
to which she firmly secured a small mess of web, then | 
passing to the opposite side, by the same process, 
succeeded in attaching a line, and after having taugh- 
tened its slack, she soon mounted the first step of the 
ladder in trtunph, in this manner by continuing her 
labours from day to day she finally succeeded it 
the 
face of the gauze, she soon constructed a resting 


reaching top and then, on the under sur- 


| pressiveness on the written page. 


| rent of the ability to read. 


the sun, two of which can be distinguished on the 
disk presented to us, the largest has its spots arran- 
ged in the form of a lozenge, and is situated near its 
limb, the other is irregular in its appearance and is on 
the opposite limb. These clusters are not visible 
without the aid of a telescope, but on the opposite 
surface of the sun is one of much greater dimen 
sions, which can plainly be seen with merely a smoked 
glass, this will be presented to us in a few days.— 
These clusters are thirteen and a half days in passing 
over the visible surface of the sun which gives a pe- 
riod of about twenty seven days for its revolution up- 
on its own axis. They have been visible on the 
sun’s disk for some considerable time and I cannot 
discover that any atmospheric phenomenon can be at- 
tributed to them. The Sun also exhibits, scattered 
over its surface, large irregular patches of a much 
lighter color than that of its general appearance. 

This month has been remarkable for its numerous 
showers of rain, accompanied with thunders, an un- 
common quantity of very vivid lightnings, and a pre 
valence of westerly winds. 





[For the Zodiac.] 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS—No, I. 

It is yet unmeasured, if not immeasurable. The 
printing press has passed four hundred years of in- 
Gigantic powers are yet dormant; and stu- 
pendous achievements are in its future history. Look 
at the theatre in which it has acted; and then spread 
the opening era of coming centuries in a contrasted 
position. The revival of literature and the reforma- 
tion of religion were the Herculean essays of its in- 
fantile strength. Tyrants trembled and confessed its 
dreadful energy in the severity of their edicts and the 
strength of those chains with which its youthful limbs 
It was not yet bearded ; when at Cer- 


fancy. 


were fettered. 
vantes’ bidding, it revolutionized the mind of Europe, 


| crushing the spirit, and closing the age of chivalry. 


Nor yet, when Addison led its march in the field of 
manneérs and of taste; making one immediate, deep 
and permanent change in the views and sentiments of 
England's enlightened metropolis. But is there with 
the p ss a period of youth and manhood—is its pow- 
er accumulative ? Unquestionably. Every element of 
that power is susceptible of increase : nay, is actually 
The first is 


and rapidly angmented. Survey them. 


Truth or Error embodied in forms of beauty or of im. 
Another is the ex- 


A third is the mental ac- 


tivity and desire of knowledge in a community. The 
_last is the economy and rapidity of printing. Was 


-here ever a country or age in which each of these 
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made such rapid advances. To say nothing of such 
extraordinary geniuses as Aristotle, Homer, Newton 
and Milton; there are now as many minds, (and their 
number is continually augmenting,) who can exhibit 
as powerfully as the men of any age, the style and 
sentiment which shall affect the heart, form the con- 
science and judgment, elevate the taste and store the 
memory. Nor is it a chimerical] anticipation which 
ooks for a still more full and perfect education and 
developement of mind. We must then expect more 
and more powerful writing. And there will be a con- 
stantly growing number of readers. We surely are 
not mistaken. Witness the Penny Magazine, and 
similar domestic publications in their heretofore unpar- 
allelled circulation. And this is not ephemeral, mighty 
causes are combining and steadily working to the pro. 
duction of thiseffect. Prominent is the Common 
School system, which will soon make the entire popula- 


tion of the U. States, as it is making that of Prussia, a | 


And with the ability is a growing 
Never wasa wiass of mind spread 


reading peuple. 
desire to read. 
over so vast a region, so completely aroused to activi- 
ty and inquiry as here. Every man feels that he has 
aright to know what his servants, the public officers 
are doing, and every man is anxious to know. Great 
exciting topics of national interest have been before 
this people from the day of their birth as an independ 
ent nation ; and from this feature of their history, they 
have became peculiarly a newspaper reading people. 
Whoever then would reach a great multitude of minds 
by one production of his pen, must select some theme 
of popular interest and write in an interesting style, 
and send it among the American people. In no part 
of the world and in no age of it, would he find so 
large a proportion of the population able and anxious 
to read it. And the press is becoming increasingly 
an instrument of popular impression by its improve. 
ments in economy and rapidity. Let the Bible serve 
for a specimen, as it is confessedly the most powerful 
book ever written. Once, a thousand men could 
write three thousand copies of the New Testament in 
one year. Now they could issue more than five hun- 
dred thousand in the sametime. Once it required a 
smal] fortune to own a bible, now it can be procured 
for eixty cents. 

But this general sketch of the power of the press 
has not noticed the distinction in the character of 
those effects which it can produce. The press has a, 
last no other power than is possessed by language ; 
that of destroying the distance between minds, and 
of bringing the activities of one to bear on the sus. 
ceptibilities of another. It is therefore like language, 
as capable of evil as of good. An angel and a fiend 
may alike employ it for the promotion of their respec- 
tive designs. A pure, bold, enlightened press is one 
of the richest blessings of society. A corrupt one is 
its direst curse. And of our own country this may 
be said with emphasis. Our civil institutions are 
worthy ofalladmiration. But their very efficacy and 
permanence depends on a free and a virtuous press.— 
The American people will be what their press is. If 
that is virtuous, they will be ; and so if the contrary. 
And if they are virtuous; they will find in their civil 
institutions the very machinary of social and personal 
yappiness. But if vicious, their liberty and their go- 
vernment in its democratic principles, will be but the 
sharper weapons in the hands of madmen, by which 
they will execute the direst destruction at last on 
hemselves. 

Editors of American Newspapers, have you esti- 
mated your responsibilities? Authors of American 
literature; have you thought of the power of the 
press? Talented youth of our country have you sur- 
veyed the wide field of usefulness which here spreads 
before you? Young men should cultivate the talent 
of writing with reference to this very end. If it is 
honorable to learn the art of war when one’s country 
is invaded; it is at least as honorable, to learn this 
great art of improving the people whom you were so 
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ready to defend. We have now many able editors, 
But perhaps there is not one whose education referred 
to this great profession. And yet there appears no 
reason why law and medicine and divinity should have 
a strictly professional education; while the two great 
departments of instruction and editorship are entered 
by those who have never been taught for three suc~ 
cessive years by experienced men the peculiar func- 
tions and resources of their professions, nor diseiplin- 
ed for the accomplishment of their duties. The day 
may not be far distant, when it will be thought as im- 
portant to legislate against quack editors, as against 
any other kind of empirics, or at least, when public 
sentiment will approbate the one no more than the 
But until then, we have no other resource 





other. 
than an appeal to the patriotism and the consciences 


of the editors and authors who are essaying the for- 
mation of American character. 





[For the Zodiac.) 
METTERNICH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF TALLEYRAND, IN THE KNICKER- 
BOCKER MaGazing, New Yorn, May ann June, 
1834, anp Bonararre’s Secret Pouce. 

( Concluded.) 

Don Miguel’s horrid conduct is too well known. 
Many attribute it to the secret advisers of Metternich 
and his formal assurance of support. I would not be 
surprized at all, to see this monster in human shape 
again seated upon the Portugese throne, supported 
by the bayonets and fleets of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, whose cabinets are greatly influenced by 
Prince Metternich, and the Russian minister, Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican by birth, a much supe- 
rior genius to Metternich, a second Talleyrand. 

Meiternich’s great policy is to employ none but 
those who think like him. He proposes to send his 
creatures as ambassadors or agents abroad, and fills 
the various places of government at home, with the 
same class of men, being well assured of the sanction 
of his embecile master. He has besides, like Napo- 
leon, a legion of spies in every court, who, well paid, 
give him secret and exact information of what is co- 


Thus he has the time and 


ing on, or projected, 
means to counteract any plan, not in accordance with 
his own views ; aud thus we have heard him given to 
Marshal Maison, French Ambassador at the Court of 
Vienna, charged to make representations against the 
invasion of the Austrian troops into the provinces of 
the Pope and the King of Naples, this haughty an- 
swer, ‘‘ that France has nothing to interfere with the 
Austrian government! And as Marshal Maison, a 
frank and honest soldier, spoke a little too free 
against Prince Metternich, he was recalled; and 
Louis Philippe became thus the submissive slave of 
Metternich, and the Count d’Aponi, the Austrian Am- 
bassador at Paris. Still more, the latter, a creature 
of Metternich, used various improper terms in the 
conferences held with General Sebastiani, then minis- 
ter of foreign affairs in France, which the latter de- 
servedly rebuked. D’Appony made his report to 
Metternich, who manceuvered so well, that Louis Phi- 
lippe was obliged to remove Sebastiani, under the 
specious pretence of ill health! 
Thus Metternich succeeded, in 1832, to persuade 
Louis Philippe to send 3000 French troops to Ancona, 


whilst Austria was allowed to invade Romagna and 








to take possession of Bologna, where the Austrians 


committed, with impunity, the must horrid crimes, 


and arrested a great many Italian patriots, who were 
dragged from one prison into another, until the greater | 
Thus Louis Philippe 
became the vile instrument of a viler minister, and 
He has 


such a fear for revolutions, and particularly for those in 


part died a miserable death. 


the faithful disciple of the infernal alliance. 


France, that he advised the French ambassador at Vi- 
enna, Mr. de Saint Aulaire, in a conversation held with 
him last year, that the fifteen fortifications or bastiles 
round the city of Paris, should be destined (as secretly 





they had been by Louis Philippe) to destroy the inhab- 


itants of this great capital, in case of a new revolution. 
He (Metternich) insisted upon their construction as @ 
guarantee towards the holy alliance, to suppress any 
commotions of this turbulent people, who would thus 
easily be destroyed by the cross fire of said batte- 
ries ! 

Metternich, asa diplomatist and a political intri- 
guer, is certainly a distinguished man ; but this is all 
what in truth can be said of him. But in those cases, 
in which more than artifice and intrigue is wanting, 
his limited talents forsake him, and he is embarrassed, 
and would never come out of one of the so various 
scrapes in which Talleyrand found himself placed. 
And here is the marked superiority of the French 
diplomatist over the German. Metternich is far less 
of being a statesman, if, under this word, we under- 
stand only such a man, who consults the true interests 
of his Sovereign and his country, acting upon great 
and fixed plans, 

The following is a striking example of Metternich’s 
hayonet’s policy, to suppress any attempt to force the 
government of adopting more liberal principles in its 
administration: A conspiration had been formed in 
the city of Milan, in the month of November, I831, 
against the Austrian government. The conspirators 
agreed that the signal should be given in a few days, 
in the pit of the great Opera house, during the per- 
formance, when, as ordinarily, the house was crowd- 
The police having been informed of it, took the 
On the evening of Nov, 28th, 


ed. 
following measures : 
the Opera house being full, the curtain rose at the fixed 
hour: and instead of actors, the theatre was filled 
with two regiments of Hungarian grenadiers, who, 
with loaden muskets, aimed at the spectators in the 
pit, ready to fire at the least movement. Every one 
terrified, searched in vain to escape ; the whole house 
was surrounded with troops ; and all those who were 
in the Opera, were arrested en masse and put in pri- 
son. The greater part were sent under strong escorts 
to the fortresses of Spielberg and Munkatch, where 
an Austrian commission was named to judge them ! 
In August, 1833, was published at Milan, a formal 
order coming from Vienna, by which the Austrian 
government obliges the Italians to ask license 
to be absent from their homes, like school boys 
wishing to go out of school! Here is an extract of 
it: ‘* Subjects who render themselves guilty of such 
an absence without excuse of unforeseen or extraor- 
dinary hindrances, which might have prevented ther 
to return, are condemned for the crime of unlawful 
absence to a fine from 5 to 50 florins ; and if their ab- 
sence should last more than three months, the fine 
might be doubled. In case they could not pay said 
fine, they shall be put in prison from three to fifteen 
days, and if their absence has been longer than three 
months, they shall be besides condemned to be depriv- 
ed of any food during one or two days per week! 
Such is the paternal government of Austria in Italy. 

In examining closely Metternich’s actions, we find 
them all selfish, adapted to his o-wn interest, and in 
accordance with his abhorrence of sound and liberal 
ideas. He was the devoted slave of Napoleon, as 
long as his hopes lasted of obtaining a good recom- 
pense for his services. [saw him very often at the 
Tuileries, in St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, &c. bowing, 
smiling and courting himeelf like #m eel before the 
powertul idol, receiving, at various times, in submis- 
sive humility, the rebukes, not very flattering for him, 
upon the wicked policy of Austria; he was the most 
active promoter of the match of Maria Louisa, Not 
finding himself sufflciently reeompensed for his vile 
and degrading services, he vowed vengeance and ha- 
tred to Napoleon. From this moment he turned his 
views towards Alexander, who adroitly gained him 
over to his side; and thus Austria and France were 
sold to Russia. 

Metternich, by his fluctuating and jesuitical policy, 


| by his decided tendency to stop all liberal ideas, has 


degraded mankind, and for a long time spread mis- 
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trust in the minds of every upright man, of every fo- | 
reign cabinet, in the most solemn promises of the Aus- 

trian government. There is not a single nation in | 
Europe, which despises or hates not heartily the Aus- 
trian policy ; all the cabinets show a secret mistrust 
and fear to associate themselves with a policy sup- 
ported only by bayonets, spies, confederates and dun- 
geons. The barbarian Sultan Mahomed even pene- 
trated the dark policy of Austria, in declaring openly 
to its minister, “ that his deceitful assurances could 


not be compared with the generous conduct of Rus- 
sia:” and in these few words we have the convincing 
proofs of the sad consequences of Metternich’s ma- | 
neuvre, and how greatly the even horrid Russian in- | 
fluence has gained ground. 

Svon after the revolution of July, 1830, in France, 


Metternich employed all his influence upon Nicholas, | 
and prevailed upon him to declare war against France. 
Nicholas sent the order to his ambassador at Paris, 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, to leave it, and prepared for 
war. But this experienced diplomatist, a Corsican 
by birth, having witnessed the readiness with which 
the English cabinet had acknowledged the Citizen 
King, the Count suspended the instruction of his maus- 
ter; and whilst Nicholas prepared to send against 
France, his first armed corps of Polish troops, Pozzo 
di Borgo wrote various letters to his court, to repre 
sent the advantages of adopting a policy more in ac- | 
cordance with that of England, Metternich, who, by 
his secret intrigues, had not ceased to ,uspire Nicholas 
with some mistrust against the Russian ambassador 
at Paris, saw with pleasure the departure of the latter | 
for St. Petersburg. 

Lord Durham having arrived from London at Pe- 
tersburg, about at the same time as the Count Pozzo 
di Borgo from Paris, opened the eyes of the Czar on 
the duplicity of the Austrian cabinet, which, fearing 
to loose its Italian provinces, had attempted to excite 
a general war in Europe. These two ambassadors | 
convinced Nicholas at last, how dangerous it would 
be to break with England in carrying too fara system, 
which tie English nation would never permit its min- | 
istry to support. Two principal points were then 
agreed on to establish the policy of Europe: First, 
strict observation of the already existing treaties ; 
and secondly, if one of these written stipulations 
should be rendere d void by the force of circumstan- 
ces, as for example the union of Belgium with Holland, 
the powers should assemble and concert the means to 
be adopted, to act against that country which should 
be pacified, 

In accordance with these two principles, the proto- 
col of the Frankfort Diet of June 28, 1832, could be 
but strongly disapproved by lord Durham, as it did. 
The English minister at Frankfort had received order 
to express the dissatisfaction of his cabinet, and to 
declare, that, as long as Austria and Prussia would 
limit themselves to menaces, England would remain 
silent ; but that from the day on which these menaces 
should begin to be realized, and commence to be exe- 
cuted by the entrance of the Austrian and Prussian 
troops in the confederated states of Germany, Eng- 
land declared, it would refuse formally to comply 
with the obligations imposed upon herby the ancient 
treaties of alliance in case of war. The minister of 
foreign affairs at Paris, had also declared to the Count 
d’Appony, Austrian ambassador in Paris, in using 
the words employed by lord Palmerston in regard to 
the intervention of Spain in favor of Portugal, “ that 
France could not see with indifference the entry of 
the Austrian and Prussian troops in the confederated 
French 


ministers had lost all their weight by their contradic- 


states of Germany.” But these words of the 
tory behaviour in the affairs of Italy. 

The Emperor of Russia, having once adopted these 
views, it was easy to spread some doubts in the mind 
of the King of Prussia. The Prussians were gener- 
ally much dissatisfied and humiliated, in observing 
the behaviour of their government at the Diet of 


Frankfort. They felt ashamed to contribute in such 





a despotic manner to the bondage of the German 


'in the suppression of every liberal idea. 
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freedom ; and their vanity was hurt to perform in 
Germany but a secondary part after that of Austria, 


The resig- | 
nation given by the learned historian and mucli re- 
spected professor Raumer, as a member of the com- 


mission of censorship, and the letter which he ad- | 


dressed on this subject to his father-in-law, president 
of said commission, had produced a great sensation, 
and opened the eyes of the already much enlightened 
inhabitants of Prussia. The King having gone too 
far, and fe]t that more as his people had manifested 
a strong attachment to his person, so much the more 


should he avoid to carry it into a step, which might 


| compromise the Prussian honor. 


Metternich alone remained firm and 
Since the revolution of July, Austria has constantly 
excited the cabinets to declare war against France. 


The former feared continnally to struggle alone and 


insolated for her possessions in Italy, and had sus- 


pended the solntion of the question in regard to Lux- 
emburg in these eternal protocols at London, to renew 





In the interview of the Count Pozzo de Borgo with 
Prince Metternich at Vienna, the result was, that the 
latter and his friends felt uneasy, and were much dis- 
satisfied. To come rid at once of the odium which 
fell upon him, Metternich had the impudence to spread 
out, that it was Prussia which had excited Austria to 
the rigorous measures of the 25th June! Metternich 
is generally neither discouraged nor inactive. From 
the one side he tries to excite the passions against 
France ; from the other he secretly encourages the 
pretensions of Holland, im order to have always a per- 
Here he thwarts 
the commercial views of Prussia—there he orders se- 
cretly measures against the Constitution, in throwing 


petual cause of debates in reserve. 


upon them the responsibilities of these measures, in 


unmoved. | 


it in case of need, in order to expose France with the | 


Diet, and to find on this side the necessary allied ar- 
mies, which might have failed her from the other side. 
In order the better to enslave Germany, Metternich 


stipulated in the protocol of June 28th, at the Diet at | 


Frankfort, drawn up secretly, and unknown to the 
confederation, to act immediately in case of resist- 
ance. By this measure, Austria hoped to direct itself 
intimidate Switzerland, 


Thus Metternich 


against Brisgaw, and to 


which jit desired also to master. 


| dissimulated, and appeared to enter readily into the 


plans of Prussia, of assisting her views to increase her 
power, under the pretence of a treaty concerning the 
commencement and stipulation of cusioa houses, and 
feigned to be ready to decide fraternally with Prussia 
the domination over Germany. But Meucternich at 
the same moment acted secretly in an exact Opposite 
His intrigues at the court of Bavaria, pre- 


scnse. 


'vented this kingdom from making a treaty of com- | 


merce with 
baffled in al! 


her hopes, got nothing more from her alliance with 


treaty was to be realized; and Russia 
Austria, than the humiliation to support a system, 
which the enlightened minds of the Prussians disap- 
proved of highly ! 

Lord Durham explained clearly to the Emperor 
Nicholas all these and other points; and the Count 
Pozzo di Borgo, who, from the beginning, had strong- 
ly entered into the policy of the English ministry, re- 
The 


Lord Durham prescribed him to pass through Vienna 


entered completely in favor. instructions of 


at his return ; but as he is of a quiet temper, he wish- 
ed to avoid a personal rupture with Metternich, and 
resolved not to follow this part of his instructions, and 
to manifest the intentions of bis government in a 
clearer manner, without exposing himself to discus- 
sions and contradictions. ‘The Count Pozzo di Bor- 
go, more cunning and master of himself, was charged 
to pass through Vienna, 

Meanwhile Lord Durham went to Frankfort, the 
residence of a certain personage, who was the confi- 
dential agent of the Emperor Francis and Prince Met- 
ternich, and who, as is rumored, is destined to suc- 
ceed one day the Chancellor of State Metternich. 
This agent is Mr. de Munnich Bellinghausen, Aus- 


trian resident of the Diet, aad who possesses 3 1] 


| the 
secrets of this cabinet, a blindly devoted servant of 
Metternich. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Holland, &c. are 


Prince The Austrian despatches for 
London, Paris, 
sent to him open, in order to read them first. Haugh- 
tv and persevering, he understands how to « Idi 
Lord Durham 


preferred to explain his views to Mr. de Munnich, 


nsoldi- 
date his domination and to let it feel. 
who found himeelf in a station inferior to his (Dur- 
ham’s) and could hear him without being able to an- 


swer him in an official manner. He spoke tohim ve- 
ry plain, and showed clearly that all the secret in- 


trigues of Austria were well known. 


Prussia, at the moment, in which said | 


order to usurp power, without having the odium of 
it. Ifthe Ministry of France was firm and decided, 
all these wretched intrigues would have been soon 
baffled. But as long as the Doctrinaires and Louis 
Phillippe remain in power, Metternich must triumph. 

In adding to this general mistrust and secret ha- 
tred, which reigns through Europe against Metter- 
nich’s government, the interior dissensions of the 
Hungarians, Bohemians, Italians and others submit- 
tedto the Austrian sceptre, in considering the system 
of a minister who has de stroyed publie faith, honér 
and every sound principle, and has degraded the good 
name of his country, we truly can say, ‘‘that Metter 
nich has sold Austria to Russia, and opened the road 
to its certain destruction.” 

These are the conse quences of his foreign policy ; 
let us examine his internal administration. 

Prince Metternich is the President of the Anstrian 
Council of Ministers, Chancellor of the Empi " 
trusted with the departin« nts of Foreign my K.. 
affairs, and of the Finances. From the time (1813) 
that Francis drew himself into the arms of Prince 
Metternich, it was observed that his (the late Emper- 
or Francis) former plain and simple manners were 
laid aside,and were exchanged for an excessive haugh- 
tiness, that could il] brook the slightest encroach 
At the sugges- 


tion of Metternich, who began to fear the influence of 


ments upoa his imperial authority. 


the Nobles, they were neglected, their privileges in- 


| vaded, and a system of moral degredation set at work, 
calculated to break down the spirit of the proudest 


people, and render them the willing tools of despot- 
ism. A well organised system of espoinage pervades 
every part ofthe empire, and glides into the bosom of 
every A smothered discontent is 
spread over every part of his dominions,and is subdu- 
ed but by bayonets, espionage and frequent secret ar 
rests of those appearing to have some influence. They 


domestic circle. 


are seized in the midst of night, and disappear, no 
Thus Munkatch in Hungary, 


one knows where. 
Spielberg near Brunn, Olmutz, and other state pris- 
and Metternich 
drinks quietly his Johannisberger and Tokay, of 


which he is very fond, and laughs at their torments. 


overfilled with victims, 


ons, are 


The hereditary Austrian dominions are overcharged 
with heavy taxes, in order to maintain the expences 
ofa formidable army,reparted throughout the empire, 
destined to hold in submission its unhappy inhabit- 
ants, 

More, the Universities, Colleges and Schools are 
the courses, books, 
studies, &c. prescribed, the professors and teachers 


under the most strict inspection ; 
watched and arrested if they show any liberal opin- 
ions in their writings and their doctrine. The inspee- 
tion of colleges and schools is confided to arch bish- 
ops, bishops, curates, monks and nuns. At the uni- 
versities are attached councillors with large salaries, 
who have their secret instructions to watch over the 
actions of the rector, professors, repetitors and stu- 


} 


dents, Every liberal idea is carefully crushed and 
severely punished; and thus it happens that Austria 
and its numerous fine provinces, isat least a century 


behind Prussia and the northern states of Germany 


in regard to education and light. 


al 
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hannisberg, where the best hock is produced. He 


As soon as Metternich became prime minister, he 
called the famous Frederic Gentz from Berlin to Vi- 
enna. Gentz, one of the greatest living statesmen of 
our time, was born at Breslau in 1764, and attracted 
the eyes of the Cabinets of Europe by his excellent 
Memoir to the King of Prussia, Frederic William Iif 
at his event on the throne(Nov. 16, 1797.) It made 
the greatest sensation, as he gave in it excellent ad- 
vice to his sovereign upon the interior administra- 
tion of Prussia. Professor Gentz was at the time at 
Berlin when he received the invitation of Prince Met- 








ternich to be employed as Councellor of the Court, 
with a large salary in the Chancellery of the state at 
Vienna. Not being as well treated as he expected, 
he left Berlin and arrived at the Austrian capital, be- 
came a Catholic and the intimate friend and confi- 
dent of Metternich, who procured him the title of 
Councillor of State and patents of nobility, with ma- 
ny other pecuniary advantages. He, Gentz, was by 
the influence of Metternich, named Secretary of the 
Congress at Vienna, and his secret pernicious advic- 
es contributed greatly to the system of oppression 
which lays so heavily upon Germany. Gentz also 
advised Metternich to surround himself with men of 
talents who, like him, were not only favorable to ab- 
solute power, but particularly those who, like him- 
self, had abjured Protestantism and had become Ca- 
tholics, Thus Frederic Schlegel and his accomplish- 
ed wife became Catholics in 1802, and passed in 1808 
from Cologne to Vienna, where, upon the suggestion 
of Gentz and Metternich, he wrote his well known 








Letters upou the Modern History and Literature of all 
the Nations, which were published at Vienna in 1811 
and ’12. He died at Vienna August 9, 1829. This 
work is truly a masterly one, but in examining it 
closely its secret tendency is, as the reader will find, 
greatly in favor of arbitrary power, and shows clearly 
the principles of Metternich, the avowed and power- 
ful patron of Frederic Schlegel, whom the reader 
must not confound with August William Schlegel,his 
brother, the celebrated translator in German of 
Shakespeare’s works, and the intimate friend of Ma- 
dam de Stael Holstein. Upon the advice of Freder- 
ic Gentz and Schlegel, Metternich called successive- 
ly around him men of talent who had changed their 
religion, and particularly those German writers who 
were ready and had still employed their powerful 
pens in favor of despotism. Thus arrived successive- 
ly Werner, Kollin, Adam Muller, Haller, and various | 
others, who, like Schlegel and Gentz,received the pa- 





tent of nobility, large pensions, titles &c. 


thus the distinguished capital of eminent artists, par- | 


ticularly of musicians, and the head quarters of des- 


Vienna is 





potism, obscurantism and all the horrid principles of 
the infernal Alliance of which Metternich is the living 
soul. ; 

It is a curious and well known fact, that the late 
Emperor of Austria, Francis, chose Metternich, the 
ardent persecutor of Napoleon, to initiate his son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, in the policy and the philosophy 





of history, and particularly to give him an exact and 
particular outline of the life and actions of his father 
Napoleon! 

“‘T wish, said the Emperor to Metternich, that my | 
grandson may respect the memory of his father, take 
an example of his great qualities and learn to know 
his faults in order to avoid its fatal influence. Speak | 
to the young prince of his father, as you would that 
others might speak of you to your own son. Conceal | 
from him in this respect no tru’h, but teach him to 
honor his memory.” 

Metternich succeeded so well in his instructions, | 
that the ‘young prince showed him, to the last moment | 
of his life, a great confidence, and consulted him even 
in many cases. Although this fact is honorable to | 
Metternich, it will not appear astonishing, after hav- 
ing seen the great ascendency of the former upon the | 
weak Francis, and in considering the insolated and 


constrained situation of this unhappy young man, 
i 


whose brilliant destiny was crushed, from his child- 
hood, partly by the exertions of this same Metternich, 
under whose immediate care he had been. placed. 
This care went so far that the duke was never left 
alone, that his own mother (who partly absent) 
could not have a free access to her son; and thus it 


| was easy for Metternich to gain the affection of this | 


youth, 

When the Emperor Francis died, the liberal mind- 
ed men hoped that his successor, Ferdinand, would 
dismiss his chancellor and adopt a policy more in ac- 
cordance of the genius of the age. We expected he 
would at least relieve the numerous victims at the 
Spiclberg, Muukatch and Olmutz, who pass their 
wretched existence in fetters and dungeons. Met- 
ternich again triumphed, and mankind remains in 


chains, 


The writings of the Abbe de Pradt, ex-bishop of 


Malines, have always been distinguished for the en- 


ergy with which they have advocated the cause of 


civil and religious liberty. Prince Metternich, on re- 
turning from the Congress of Vienna, remarked, ‘‘L’- 
Abbe de Pradt a dit que le genre humain est en 
marche & que rien ne la fera retrograder. Eh bien! 
nous tra vaillons du moins a Jareter! (The Abbe 
de Pradt has said that mankind is going ahead, and 
that nothing can make them go backwards. Very 
well! we work at least to stopthem.” In these re- 
markable words, lay the key of a profound arranged 
scheme between the three northern autocrats of Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia, openly assisted by the King 
of Holland, who, by his double alliance, is the active 
instrument of this powerful infernal triumvirate. 

It is a melancholy thought, that the Hague, from 
whence the Protestant ligue had meditated its great 
projects of attackagainst the monarchy of Louis XLV, 
where the ashes of Barneveld and De Witt repose in 
peace, where the once glorious sittings of the States 
generals were held, where Protestantism forged its 
arms and the true religious and political liberty kept 
its firm ground, that it is there, at the Hague, where, 


at the present moment, the general head quarters of 


the northern triumvirate of autocrats is fixed, from 
whence money, arms, provisions, negociations and 
troops are daily sent in favor of Carlos and Miguel. 
That land, the once happy country of constitutional] 
and religious liberty, is now changed into an active 
agent for the promotion of absolutism and darkuess ; 


it employs, unhappily for mankind, its great resources | 


to destroy the constitutional liberties in Spain and 


Portugal, and keep a vigilant and bostile eye upon | 


Belgium, France aud even Great Britain, the only 
countries where at least a shadow of constitutional 
freedom still exists. 

The dark and secret influence of Metternich, is in 
Holland, as well as in Germany, Italy and elsewhere, 
but too conspicuously visible, and his favorite motto, 
to try to stop the rapid march of mankind, has been 
put every where in practice. But not satisfied with 
Europe, which is generally speaking subdued, where 
liberty and the sacred rights of mankind are poor and 
empty words, Metternich’s motto has searched a more 
powerful ally than bayonets, dungeons and scaffolds 


| ‘in the moral influence of Catholicism upon the po- | 


litical institutions of the new world,” 
The prescribed limits of this sketch permit me not 


to develope further by facts, how Metternich, in ac- 


cordance with the pope and the archbishops of Vienna, 
Olmutz and Milan on the one side, and from the other 
with the head of the Greek church, the Emperor Ni- 


cholas of Russia, and his clergy, tries to stop the | 


march of intellect, even in our happy and free coun- | 


try. 
Prince Metternich is very wealthy by his three 
wives, the great salaries of his offices and the pre- 
sents received from different sovereigns. In 1816, 
the King of Naples created him Duke of Portella, 
with a yearly pension of 60,000 ducats. In the same 


year the Emperor Francis presented him with Jo- 


has besides the principal orders of almost all the so- 
vereigns and lives in a magnificent style at Vienna. 
His name is in execration throughout Germany, 
Italy and the Austrian provinces, as the author of the 
Mentzer commission and the diet of Frankfort. He 





has been married three times and has two daughters, 
and a son born in 1829, D. H. 
INDIA—A POEM. 
(Never before published.) 
( Continued.) 


LV. 


Three moons had shone upon a wedded pair, 

On one bright cheek the tear was never dry, 

A soul of beauty, and a form as fair 

As when aurora wakes, or the glad eye 

Of Venus opens on the twilight sky, 

But spring, and winter blossom, and decay, 

Had met together, honour, and a lie, ’ 

And sullen spite, and spirit kind, and gay, 

Yet he had stores of wealth, could rt wk love repay. 


LVI. 


It was the vulture mated with the dove, 

The voice of music, and the jackall’s howl, 
That was more hideous while it whined of love 
The eye of star light, and the socket foul 

With the snake orb, the emblem of the soul, 
The storm, the calm, decrepitude, and grace, 
The smile of angel, and a demon’s scowl, 

The sculptor’s model, the hyena’s face, 
Wherein you seek in vain humanity’s fair trace. 


LVIL. 


Gold bought her hand, it cannot buy the heart 
And he was outraged by her silent tears, 








A while to win her practised every art, 

Tat aggravated her disgust and fears, 

Mysterious, beding whispers fill’d her ears 

With tragedies, and what he yet might do 
Darken’d her brow with cloud that nothing clears, 
Yet was her virtue stainless, bright and true 

And tho’ she lov'd not him, no other love she knew. 


LVIII. 

Soon saw he that his ’swasive arts were vain, 

And words were idle, wasted on the air, 

The heart to conquer that he could not gain, 

He forged a fetter that no strength could bear 
‘To wound the flesh, and the gall’d epirit tear, 
| The gentle mourner sank from ill to worse, 
| Hate, scorn, and insult, were her only share, 

Till life was —— and became a curse, 
And not one drop of bliss flow’d from the better source. 


LIX 


Love’s holiest altar was a place unblest 
Of dark suspicions, and of open guilt, 
And home a dragon’s den, a scorpious nest, 
| A haunt unholy, where foul spirits dwelt, 
The gentle heart the fearful influence felt, 
Oft like a demon the tormentor came 
To load with curses when at prayers she knelt, 
‘To sting her spirit with a causeless blame, 
With jealousy to blight the blossoms of her fame, 


LX. 


She never wander’d from his Argus eye, 

Yet did he faith of false intent accuse, 

Her bride robe was the weft of azure sky, 

Eler truth the texture of the morning dews 

Inwoven with the rainbow radiant hues, 

And tho’ her stainless = well he knew, 
Uncandid he the avowal did refuse, 

And loyalty itself was deemed untrue 

Whatever course she held was meickle cause to rue, 


LXI. 


She saw that mercy’s golden gates were seal’d, 
And in his eye a dreadtul purpose read, 
| And nature to her heart the truth reveal’d, 
She was a victim, and she forthwith fled 
The fearful place, and her asylum made — 
A neighboring temple, nearest to the shrine, 
In man no longer confidence she had, 
But sought deliverance from the powers divine, 
| To save her from her foes they baply might incline. 


LXIIL. 


| Awhile the dragon slumber’d as she fled, 

And waked to madness, and tho’ inly wild 

As the ferocious tigress long unfed, 

Reft of her prey, yet outwardly he smiled, 

In seeming meek, and gentle as a child, 
Repentance wept, and feigning fiill’d her ears 
With words of friendship, balmy, sweet and mild, 
As music of the spring, or evening’s tear 

| Yet each a poisoned drop to wither and to sear 
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LXIII. 


Such tears as the mail’d erocodile may shed, 
Did he dissemble to seduce his prey, 

As the hyena disinters the dead 

And weeps the while, he whined to lead astray, 
Like ocean’s rock, amid the stormy spray, 


* Stood she unshaken, for full well she knew 


The profer’d mercy @ meteor ray, 


A light to ruin, smiling yet untrue, 
Deceitful as the wind, and transient as the dew, 


LXIV. 


His mind was not thus to be turned aside 

From its fell purpose, and he took his sword 

Of razor sharpness, on which he relied 

To do his will, it never fail’d its Lord, 

Keen as his spirit, treacherous as his word 

No foe escaped him, he could smite, and smile, 

Kill while he tuned his voiee to friendships chord, 
Cloak with the vow of faith a deadly guile, 

And mow his victim down, and mercy preach the while. 


LXV. 


Delay was death, he to the temple hied, 

Even at the very hour of morning prayer, 

Malignantly the worshippers he eyed 

As demon the good angels of the air, 

And soon he singled out his victim there, 

There was a moment, and but one of fear, 

And ended sorrow, and her care, 

And as the bloody head was rolling near, 

The whispers of her prayer still echoed in the ear. 
LXVI. 

Wedlock is the base barter of a child, 

Even from her birth condemned to be a slave, 

Hope on the infant cherub never smiled, 

To fire betrothed, affianced to the grave, 

And tyrant’s hate, even beauty may not save, 

Mercy is impotent, and nature fails, 

The parent traffics greedy as the waves, 

And while her fortunes tremble in the scales 

Upon the cradle rock’d, unconsciously she wails. 


LXVII. 


And she may weep, prophetic are her fears, 
Wormwood shall she for cup of hymen drink, 
And eat the bread of bitterness, and tears, 

Her heart shall bleed from natures fractured link, 
And she among the wrecks of life shall sink, 

A captive into cruel bondage sold, 

From which a hardier fortitude may shrink 

Her wedding garment is in poison roll’d, 

A web of fire and death her tender limbs unfold. 


LXVIII. 


Oh! nature triumphs in death’s solemn hour, 

The heart of adamant, the nerve of steel 
Softening acknowledge her victorious power, 

The sullen melt, the unrelenting feel, 

Here has she fix’d the fair, and royal seal, 
Indelible, oh ! who without the fear 

Of what may follow, whether woe or weal 

Treads on eternity, without a tear 

Views the withdrawing world, so many ties endear, 


LXIX. 


The Indian parent unlike other men, 

Issues the stern command, an infant dies, 

The Indian husband at the moment when 

In death for ever he shall close his eyes, 

Suffers no mercy in his heart to rise, 

By him is no relenting tear drop shed, 

For her who at his feet beseeching lies, 

A lowly mourner, thence shall she be led 

To perish on his pile, alive, young, blooming dead. 


LXX. 


Oh! hears he not his infant's wailing cries, 

Twice orphan, at one fateful moment made. 

A blossom shelterless beneath the skies. 

Rent from the arbours of her native glade, 

Doom’d by untimely blight alas to fade, 

May not the soft beseeching of her eve, 

May not the music of her voice persuade 

Made sweet by sorrow, is the time gone by 

A parent hears his child, are nature’s fountains dry? 
LXXI,. 

And sees he not Seripha’s silent tears 

Whose wounded spirit, in her bosom shrinks, 

Tho’ thrice a mother yeta child in vears 

That shudders at the grave wherein she sinks, 

And the red firey-cup she already drinks, 

He heeds her not, bound as by magic spell, 

Tis superstition reads fair nature's links 

Incarnate in a Brahmin, savage fel! 

Humbly beseech the fiend—beseech the gates of hell, 


LXNXI, 


arg prophet of a demon at thy name 
ark shadowy horrors on the visiou rise, 


THE ZODIAC. 

From hell ascending, the consuming flame 

Is thy artillery treacheries, and lies 

Thy spirit seal, and stone thy gorgon eyes, 

Thou guidest the dying finger as it writes 

The fiery testument, heedest not the cries 

Of her whose doom thy iron tongue indites | 

Whose living funeral pile, thy deadly flambeau light | 
| 


LXXIIT. 


| Oh might I listen to the apostle’s prayer | 
In kindred cottage when the spirit flies 

Its earthly temple, scene, tho’ sad, yet fair, 

He quells despair, the mourner’s tear he dries 
And plumes hope’s angel pinions for the skies, 
All heaven arising radiates in his smile, 

And mercy’s promise kiudles in his eyes, 

| And holy whispers breathe around the while 

| Religion’s triuinph thine, my native glorious isle. 

| LXXIV. 

| Go to the grave ground where the suttee lies, 

| The demon temple superstition rears, 

| Where from the earth the voice of murder cries :— 
| The monuments of many a bundred years 

| Are red with blood, and wet with nature’s tears, 
Go thither ye whose memory restores 

| The place of tombs, that kindred love endears, 
| Where fond affection’s finger trims the bowers 
| And death is shrin’d in smiles and crown’d with bloom- | 
| 


ing flowers. 
LXXV. 

lhe sands are fire sparks that the vision sear, 
The wind is wing’d with low complaining moan, 
| The soul is pierced as by a burning spear, 
| The ashes that repose beneath that stone 
| Are human cinders Oh! let me bevone, 

Ye gentle spirits fly the place, Oh fly, 
The rocks sweat blood drops, and the marbles groan | 
| Insensate things aloud for vengeance ery, : | 

The Indian hears them not, no pity wets his eye. 

LXXVI 

| I sat upon the fragment of a stone 

Of ruin’d temple, all in ruin lies, 
| In this degraded land, I was alone, 
| The moon was tinging with her silvery dyes 
| The cloudless azure of the orient skies ~ 
| All was so still, so holy, and so sweet, 

As sorrow ne’er had darkened human eves 

The earth a place for seraphim to meet 
| To gladden with their wings, and brighten with their 


feet. 
LXXVII 


/ On alow myrtle bough the bool-bool sang, 
And waken'd by the sweetly echoing strain, 
A thousand tender thoughts the bosom throng, 
Of gladness not unblent with pleasing pain, ° 
"Twas nature’s evening hymn, I said, amen, 

| Again the cries of murder rent the air 


r 


| ‘The victims on the vision rose again 
. . 


Dress’d for the sacrifice, nd drawing near 
| The wildly ’wilder’d look, the pale, the shuddering 
fear. 
LXXVIII 
Idolaters of nature ye who pride 
Inhuman virtue, come along with me, 
Into this little temple turn aside, 
In characters of truth vou here may see 
What man, whom God forsakes, indeed may be, 
Oh! here alas! did fifteen victims die ° 
Fair, young, and noble by a dark decree 
With one fel] tyrant, here their ashes lie 
Oh! slumber in their clouds the thunders of the skv. | 
LXNXIX. 

| Embryos of beauty in their opening bloom, 

Ripe woman had not yet fixed her seal, 

On their ethereal limbs, and such a doom, 

Our fair corinthian vase the potter’s wheel 

Such groupe might model, solemnly they feel, 

But not of sorrow, at some holy rite, — 

Like Priestesses, not victims, woe or weal 
Unheeding they, and with a smile as bright 

{s morning, eyed the pile, in robes of shining white. 

6 OG 

Oh! had ye avikwelg in a nobler caus: 

Thus death defying, like to them of old, 

The illustrious martyrs to religion’s laws, 
Now in a sky of glory ye had roll’d, 
Each in her circlet, a fair orb of gold, 
So yuung so fair, so fearless of the fire, 
The mother to the weeping child had told 


Your touching story, and the heavenly lyre 

lo celebrate your name had hallowed every wire. 
LXXNI, 

Oh! nature’s strongest, yet her tenderest ties 


Are those that bind the parent to the child, 
Whatever walks or creeps, or swims or flies, 
The fierce, the gentle, and the tame, and wild, 


Have felt the claim, and on their offspring smil’d, 
For them will famish, watch that they may rest, 

The weak is strong, and fearless is the mild, 

The mother bird will guard them in the nest, 

Or perish on its walls, with mangled bleeding breast, 


LXXXIl. 


A child is born, and flows the holiest tear, 


From feelings fountain that may issue thence, 

And al! a mother’s heart is center’d here, 

Like sunbeams in the focus of a lens, 

Here nature rears a strong and lofty fence, 

That civilized nor savage over leaps 

Even poverty unheeding the expense 

The birth may bring, from very gladness weeps 
And toil worn labour smiles, and holyday he keeps. 


LXXXIHI. 


A daughter at thy name the bosom thrills, 
Thy earliest plaints is music in the ears, 

The balmiest drops that nature’s hand distills 
The soul to soften, thy beseeching tears, 


| ‘Thy weakness pleads, thy helplessness endeare, 
_Tendril of beauty, and the gentle heart, 
| Oh child of many hopes and many fears, 


The germ of love to sweeten life thou art, 
And blossom in its bowers from killings blight apart. 


LXXXIV. 


Say, is there one that would not shelter thee 


| With coverlid of love where sun beams shine 


The kindliest in a niche from danger free, 

And cradle thee in the domestic shrine, 

Weave of the silken threads the heart that twine 
The swaddling garment, pillow thee on flowers, 
That soft and perfumed slumbers may be thine 


Enrich thee with affections dewy showers, 
| Thy tender hlossoms train in fair unclouded hours. 


LXXXYV. 
Yes on this land of demons there is one, 
And for a daughter should a mother pray, 
He sleeps not till the tragedy is done, 
And in her fate there can be no delay, 
The funeral destined for her natal day, 
The infants sweetly thrilling voice is vain, 
Go rescue from the eveanlile the prey, 
He gorges, then alone mayest thou restrain | 
A deed that blots the earth with reddest, bloodiest, 


stain. 
LXXXVI_. 
Sweet, gentle child, thy birthright is a bier 
Born but to breathe a moment, and to die, 
For thee no kindred eye is wet with tear, 
Thy father hears not nature’s holiest cry, 
The blossom of the spring, the summer fly 
Unlet expand the pinion, and the leaf, 
And bloom, and wing their date beneath the aky, 
Immortal thou, thy mortal term, Oh! grief, 
As meteor of the sky, or ocean’s foam bell brief. 
LXXXVII. 
Shall the grim shaggy bear shed floods of tears, 
And in her sorrow make a touching moan, 
Reft of her offspring, is man’s heart that bears, 
Gods image ossified, and turn’d to stone ? 
To plead an infant’s birthright is there none 
Are all the avenues to mercy barr’d? , 
Te dwell in jungle caves has pity gone? 
To nature’s fairest temple wreck’d and marr’d, 


_ And is she here enshrin’d, and has she no regard, 


LXXXVIII. 
Yet nature on the savage is avenged, 
No daugethr like a sun beam in his hall 
Dances to light his eye from love enstranged, 
Nor bounds she fawn like lightly at his call, 
Nor in bis ear like drops of music fall 
Soft breathing whispers, while she is carress d, 
Her honied kisses sweeten not his gall, 
For him she smilés not in her slumbers blest, 
Nor cradles on his knee, nor nestles in his breast. 

END OF BOOK 1 


[For the Zodiac.] 
TALES OF FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
( Continued. ) 


The scene had now to be changed. 





Mary could 
no tonger remain in that residence of her love and 
sorrow, neither had she the means; and Mrs. Stew- 
art, suspecting that she was abandoned did not de- 
sire her, but they parted good friends, all being set- 

Mary took lodgings with a poor 
the south suburbs named Betty 


tled between them. 
washerwoman in 

Wier, a kind simple body, who lived by herself and 
here Mary returned to her simple primitive fare, and 
if her state would have allowed would have felt hap- 
py. Betty washed the linens, &c. and dried them 
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and Mary dressed them with such beauty that their 
business increased seven fold, and they had often to 
work night and day, but by hard labour they began 
to make a little money, and although Betty perceived 
what was coming on them, yet with a delicacy rare 
among women of certain age, she never ‘put a ques- 
tion to Mary, but the two toiled on together, the one 
sorrowful and resigned to her fate, the other merry 
as a cricket: until about the end of harvest Mary had 
asou, on which poor Betty’s uttentions were redou- 
bled ; still she never asked a question, until the -par- 
son who baptized the child brought forth a confes- 
sion, which though scarcely the truth was nearer to 
it than she thought. She told them she was the wife 
of a young nobleman, whose father had come and ta- 
ken him away by force from her, and although she 
felt she was abandoned for the present, she was cer- 
tain he would never forsake her. This old man’s 
name I think was Wilkie, he had been an army sur- 
geon, and was a poor but benevolent man, and he 
asked her for her husbands name, adding that he 
would write to him and tell him of her condition.— 
But she answered she would not upon any considera- 
tion, and would far rather work for her own and her 
babys bread as long as she lived, than expose her 
husband. “But my dear lady,” said Dr. Wilkie, 
“how can your husband find you out here? you live 
concealed from the whole world, no letter nor remit- 
tance can find you out, and unless you can trust me 
or some one else with the secret, you may live and 
die here, and without your husband or any of his re- 
lations ever hearing of you.” “Dr. may I trust your 
honor that you will never give up the place of my re- 
treat, and I will empower you to act for me, but oth- 
erwise, we part as we met. I have plenty of money 
as yet, and plenty to pay you liberally; but there is 
one place in Edinburgh, and one place only, where I 
think you havea chance of hearing from my husband, 
but without your promise I cannot diy ulge it.” ‘Well, 
madam, I promise on the honor of a gentleman, and 
one who has seen much of the world, never to diseo- 
ver you without your permission; as for my payment, 
let that be the last thing you pay, and the account 
shall not be hard to settle. And if there is any thing 
on earth [can do for so sweet a lady and boy, you can 
command my services at all times.” She then desir- 
ed him to call at Mrs. Stewart's, in St. James’ street, 
and merely ask if there wa: no communication for the 
young lady who left her nouse in such distress in 
March last. He went and put the question, but in 
place of answering it, she asked another with great 
apparent fervor and interest. 
you know any thing of that dear creature, for 1 have 
never been able to get her out of my mind!” “I do 
ma'm.” “Where is she, that I may go and see her?!” 
The doctor shook his head. “You wont tell me,wont 
you! Lam sure [ am her friend, and wish only to 
comfort her. ‘Tell me where she is and I wil] put on 
my bonnet and go straight with you.” The doctor 
shook his head. “Oh, then, there is something 
wrong. I hope she has a baby by this time?” “Yes, 


“Good gracious, do 

















. M . . ‘ 
ma’, a fine boy, for which I stood one of the sponse | 


ers. But you have no communications for her trom 
her husband?” 
word about her since her departure, and thought she 


“No, none. I have never heard a 
had gone back to the Highlands, for 1 knew by her 
tongue she had come from that country.” Now, had 
Mary but had the heart to tell the Dr. of Lady Ma- 
nor or her own parents, but it was not likely after the 
seene that was transacted in Mrs. Stewart's house, 
that Mr. Ward would communicate with her, so Ma- 
ry had to remain with old Betiy, broken hearted as 
she was. But she had now a new motive not only for 
existence but exertion, for her fondness for her little 
She nursed him 


helpless baby cannot be described. 
on her young breast, and fondled and wept over him 
night and day ; and there was a quarrel between Bet- 
ty and her every hour of the day, when the boy was 
awake, which of them were to have him to keep.— 
They began their business again, and wrought late 


and early, and Mary would often stand at the board a 
great part of the day, rocking the cradle with her 
foot and dressing linen with her hands. But by the 
time little Barnard was two mouths old, Betty was 
taken very ill with the stomach complaint—so ill that 
it threatened to put an end to her existence; and now 
Mary had so much to do attending to her old friend, 
and her child, that she was obliged to give up their 
little business altogether. But her attentions to poor 
Betty never relaxed, for night and day she was at her | 
bed-side, administering to her relief; and every day, 
nay, often every hour of the day, the sufferer would 
bless her kind attendant in the name of her heavenly 
Father. But I must once more change the scene. 
Duncan McFarlane was a genuine Highlander,born 


and reared somewhere about the wilds of Glen Lochy 
at deal | 





—an illiterate, intrepid, honest man, with a gre 
of shrewdness of the Scottish character about him. 
His wife was a Lowlander, from Stirlingshire—a | 
simple, affectionate being, with no great head-piece, | 
but who had once been very pretty. Se the two were | 
lying in bed one morning before daylight, and always | 





drawing a long sigh, time about, till at length Bell | 
says to him: ‘Dear Duncan, [ think ye’re resting un- | 
co ill the night, what’s the matter with you!” “Tluh | 
hersel pe resting petter enough.” A loud, long yawn | 
followed. “Na, na, Duncan dinna tell me, for you | 
have been off your ordinar this lang time, and ye’re 
unco sair altered i’ your looks, sae ye maun e’en tell 
“Huh, what distresses all 
mankinds but de vomans. Tey were made for that 
poortwiss, ard tey maun fulfil tair task. What can 
tey do, oli! oh! oh!” ‘What do you think can be com- 
ed o’ our daughter Mary, Dunean!”’ ‘Och! teal mor, 
teal mor, cane a plack way tere is little toult of it. 
Ochon an Reigh! ochon an Reigh!”’ ‘Do you never 
dream of poor Mary, Dunean!” 
will treaming do for me? She treams of her every tey 


me what distresses ye.” 


‘‘And what coods | 


and every nhight and every mhorning.” ‘‘D'ye ken, | 
Duncan, that I hae dreamed, I dinna ken how oft, 
that she was a grand lady, and had a lad bairn, wha 
was a young nobleman, at her breast?” ‘Oh! plague 
en youand your treams! For you and your grand sis- 
ter,Mistress McGlashen,have treamed my dhear child 
away from me into that pad place Ediaburgh. Foi 
Shene Cameron tould me, and he knows very well, | 
tat pefore ane sends a pretty maiden into Edinburgh, 

But when 


it would pe pettermost tocutoff her head. 
taulkiung of your treams, and your treams, Misrtess 
McFarlane, what do you think I was upon treaming? 
It was tat [saw our Mary wit a great lubberly bystart 
at her bosom, and ta teal a fater to him at all.” “Oh, | 
but that was a daft like dream, Duncan, for you ken 
there never was a bairn withouta father.” “Oh, but | 
But if a poy | 


you pe a very clever tame, my tear Pell, 
has no fater that owns him, ten he has no fater; for | 
what te petter is he of a fater tat neither knows nor 
cares apout him? But [ll tell you what hersell has 
been thoughting, wife, Tatshe should be stepping 


down to tat vile place Edinburgh, and axing te poor 
kirl what has pecome of her, tat she has forcot her fa- 
ter and her moter.” “Oh! my dear Duncan, whenev- 
er you do think you think unco rightly ; I hae been 
thinking the same for this many a lang day, and IJ) 
gie you a’ the siller [hae to bear your expences, 
whilk is seven and forty shillings, ana great neestle o’ 
bawbees.”” ‘There was no more about it. Dunean 
arose, dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, and 
went straight to Edinburgh, where he contrived to ar- 
rive without spending the whole neestle of bawbees. 
He bought a penny roll when he was hungry, and 
dipping it peacemeal into the brook or spring, eat it 
with a zest which no epicure can enjoy. On reach- 
ing the metropolis he found out Lady Manor’s house 
at once, but she had gone to Paris with her daughters, 
and all the letters to her were sont there. So he on- 
ly saw the old fat house-keeper,who gave hii such an 
account ofhis beloved daughter as grieved him to the 
soul, and he left the old dame with the tears running | 
J have seen those who 


over his furrowed cheeks. 


| clasping Mary. 


| while IT have hands to work,” cried Duncan. 


remember him posting through the streets of Edin- 
burgh with his staff in his hands,his tartan plaid about 
him, his shoulders stooping, and his upper lip cover- 
ed with snishen, asking every body if they knew 
where his daughter Mary McFarlane lived. Groups 
gathered round him every where, and laughed at 
him, and still more wheu they heard that “hern ain- 
sel was resolved to find her if he should Jook till day 
of shudgement.” But there was one day when a 
crowd had gathered around him in the entry to 
George’s Square, and making their sport ofhim, who 
should chance to pass by but old Dr. Wilkie, who 


_ drew near to listen to what was going on, and heard 


some of the fellows telling him that his daughter was 


hanged, and other words of such shame as cannot be 
repeated, which enraged old Donald so much that he 


was laying among them with his staff, and occasion- 
ally knocking one or two of themdown. Wilkie see- 
ing the old man’s passionate demeanor, and that he 
was shedding tears, made up to him, shamed the rab- 
ble away from him, and took him to his own house.— 
From the moment that Dr. Wilkie heard the tones of 


his voice, and beheld the quick twinkle of his deep 
_ blue eye, he suspected that he was father of the young 


lady who lived with old Betty at the Sheens’, so after 
giving him some refreshment, and making every en- 
quiry as to the time when she came to Edinburgh, he 


‘told him that he thought he knew his daughter, but 


that she was in such circumstances at present that he 
feared it would break his heart to see her. ““Twot, 
man, cried Dunacn passioately, ‘‘shure she cannot pe 
in te circumsiances tat will take ber away from peing 
my own daughter, my peloved Mary. But let me but 
see her and clasp her into my posom, and all cireum- 
stances are alike to me.” “I think I saw her to-day,” 


| said Dr. Wilkie, ‘“‘and thought her an angel. 


sitting witha sweet babe on her knee, holding b 


, with her one hand, and administering cordials to a 


poor dying woman with the other, and my heart was 
like to break as I blessed her in the mame of licaven.” 


| Poor Duncan was careering around the room, weep- 
| ing most bitterly, and holding out his paralized arms 


as if going to lift something, or perhaps he thought of 
“Och! pe taking me to her,” cried 
he, ‘‘she is mine own pairn, and I will pe sharing my 
last penny with her. I knowed my Mary was a good 
virl at heart. But och! tese mens! tese mens!” “I 
do not know whether she is your daughter or not,ho- 
nest man,” said Wilkie, ‘‘for she has never yet told 
her own neme or her busband’s name to me, farther 
than that her name is Mary; but I know there is so 


~much of a family likeness between you and her, that 


I think she is vour daughter.” “What! a husband! 


has she then a uusband!” ‘‘As I have understood the 
matter, she was married to a young stem of Nobili- 
ty, I fear a great profligate, and that the marriage 
was an illegal one, for his father came and forced him 


awav from her and took him abroad, and now she is 


Jeft destitute.” “But she shall never pe left destitute 


“Och 
pe taking me to her.” The Dr. led the way, and up 
two pair of stairs they found Mary weeping over the 
corpse of her old friend who had just expired, and the 
babe lay sleeping in the cradle. When she saw her 
father enter with his highland bonnet in his hand,and 
his silver gray hairs hanging over his shoulders, she 
uttered a loud seream, and flew into his arms, kiss- 
ing and caressing him, while Duncan blubbered like a 
great school boy under the lash, and could only pro- 
nounce, interlarded with deep sobs, ‘Och, Mary, lL 
am so glad I have peen founding you.” ‘Come a- 
long with your father to my house,” said Wilkie, 
‘‘and L will send people to lay the corpse, for this is 
too much for you, and will kill both you and your 
boy.” She gave a fond but rueful look at the cradle, 
and then said, with the tears streaming over hernow 
pallid cheeks, ‘‘No, no, [cannot leave the dust of my 
kind old friend, until see her shrouded in her coffin. 
She has given me a present of every thing within her 
house, and requested me to live in it for her sake 
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which I had resolved to do. But if circumstances 
called me away from it, I was to give the whole to 
a poor widow woman with four small children in the 
Cow-gate.” ‘God pe plessed, then, the’re not all 
pad people in Edinburgh,” cried Duncan, ‘It is only 
te shentlemans tat pe te pad peoples, who are not on- 


ly intent on running from head to hall themselves,but | 


do all they can to take others with tem. She would 
not pe living among tem,for more nor twenty shillings, 
for Shene Cameron tould me, and he knows very 
well, tat tere pe more pad people in Edinburgh than 
all te rest of te world put together.” Duncan kept 


bywake with his daughter, as was the custom in the | 


Highlands, and when they were by themselves, he 
asked if she was married to her boy’s father ; but she 
only answered by tears and the caressing of her child. 








| scarcely bore a hearing. 


“Och, Mary, Mary, how have you earned your fa- | 


ther’s blessing,” said Duncan. 
curse me,” said Mary. “I may live to earn my fa- 
ther’s blessing still." ‘“To curse you is what I shal! 
never do, but I’ll go and seek your betrayer, and 
smote him dead on the face with my stick.” 
the funeral obsequies were over, there was something 


““Oh, but do not | 
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before plenty of witnesses.” ‘Then I have him. He 
little knows how simple and easy it is to make a mar- 
riage legal in Scotland. He may orhe may not live 
with you, that I cannot compel ; but I pawn my neck 
that he shall establish you as his lawful wedded wife 
and this boy as his heir.” “I should rather you should 
leave it to himself, sir, and his own kind nature,”said 
Mary. “That I will be very sorry to do,” said 
young McFarlane. ‘Do you imagine that he will ev- 
er think the less of you for looking after your own 
rights. Quite the reverse, I assure you.”—The cause 
was tried before the Court of Session. The Wards 
were written to, but no answer being given, and four 
witnesses having deposed that he acknowledged her 
as his wife, and lived with her as such, the case 
It was represented very 
potently by one Donald McLeod, and the Court Lords 
agreed unanimously that Mary was Mr. Ward’s law- 
ful wedded wife, and his son his legal heir. It was 


| thought that Ward’s father’s heart had been greatly 


When 


put into Duncan’s head by Dr. Wilkie, which induced | 
him to remain with his daughter in her poor lodgings | 
for aspace, for when Wilkie and he were left by them- 
Then making his daughter to kneel on the carpet, he 


selves, the latter enquired if he knew all about his 
daughter's marriage? 
thing about it, only that the shentleman’s name is the 


‘‘Hu, no sir, herse] knows no- 


Hon. Mr. Ward, some foreign shentleman from | 


Wales, or the other side of the globe.” ‘‘Never you 
fear, then, but he shall be found out. 


relations belowging to the law in this city?” 


Have you no 
“Huh! 
ave! hersel has a brother’s son of her own, a Mr. Wil- 
liam McFarlane,said to pe atevelish clever ould farrant 
young fellow. But o’ what then ; one mau seek till te 
tay of shudgments pefore he finds a friend or any po- 
dy else in this creat papylon.’, ‘‘Nothing more easy, 
I assure you, Mr. MeFarlane, and I'll take you 
straight to your Nephew,” which he did. When Wil- 


liam McFarlane saw his old Uncle enter withhis bon- | 


in hi 2 i ve, and with true | , ; , i ; 
net in his hand, he knew him at once, anc th true | They're thronging round! they’re thronging round} 


clannish kindness, flew to him, and welcomed him by 
shaking both his hands at once, and asking for all 
concerns, particularly cousin Mary,with whom he had 


been at school. This brought on an explanation 


which struck young McFarlane dumb, and he walk- | 


ed long round and round the room with his hands be- 
hind his back. He was, I think, a writer to the Sig- 
net. “This must be looked into,” said he. ‘I shall 
oblige him, at all events, to grant her a proper allow- 
ance. What house was she seduced from?” 
told him Lady Manor’s. ‘Oh, then, all is right,” re- 
turned he. ‘I know something of the business alrea- 
dy, but little weened it was my lovely cousin Mary. 
Keep yourselves quiet for a week or two in town, and 
I shall manage every thing to your satisfaction.”— 


| They’re with thee now! they’re with thee now! 


They | 
| Who hung upon the self-same bough, 


What passed, Mary knew not, but the week following | 


Mr. William McFarlane received the following note : 
“Sir—I am requested by my Nephew, Barnard, to 
enclose you a note for 100/, for behoof of the young 
lady, Miss Mary McFarlane, your relative, which you 
will receive with this. Bangor.”—When old Duncan 
saw the whole hundred in bank notes counted downto 
Mary on their little fir table, he stood and held up his 
hands. ‘Take it all to yourself, William bairn,”’cried 
he, “‘forshe pe te wages of sins and iniquities, and 
shall never pe fingered by me nor mine.” ‘Hold in 
your ridiculous said William 


‘The money is her own, and she shall 


nonsense, Uncle,” 
McFarlane. 
have it every sixpence. But there is something under 
this liberal donation that strikes me peculiarly. The 
young gentleman is either sensible that he is affianc- 
ed to cousin Mary by bonds which he cannot break, 
or resolved to be so as soon as he has it in his pow- 
er. Tellme Mary, were you married to him?” Ma- 
ry hung down down her head. ‘‘But that is of no con- 
sequence,” continued he. “Did he ever acknowledge 


| They’re by thy side! they’re by thy side! 


| To welcome thee with joyful sound, 


youas his wife.’ ‘O that he has done a hundred times, 


moved by Mary’s beauty and distress, and the wrong 
she had suffered, for he neither opposed the law-suit 
or the :ouple after the union, suffering his son at once to 
fly to the embraces ofhis beloved Mary and son. The 
meeting was rather too much for her affectionate heart 
to bear, and old Duncan shed tears in abundance.— 


laid both his hands first on her head and then on her 
son’s, and blessed them both in Gaelic, in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, and went away home to the 
Highlands, a very massy and important man, with 
his pockets well lined with bank-notes as a present to 
his wife (for a Highlander despises gold) and after, 
making the remark—‘‘Ter pe somie honest mans and 
some clever mans in Edinburgh still, Shene Cameron 


may say what he likes.” 





[For the Zodiac.] 


To the author of ‘“‘Redwood,” “Hope Leslie,” ete. 
on her return to this her native village, 


July, 1835. 


The loved ones of thy band ; 


With ready heart and hand: 
Around thee as a chain they’re drawn, 
Whose links, while years have flown, 
Love’s hand hath kept still bright and warm, 
Unbroken, all thine own. 


In this thy native bower, 


In childhood’s sunny hour : 

They're clinging round thee as a vine, 
Which thou wilt cherish more, 

Than chaplets green, which fame may twine, 
Or has for thee in store. 


| the young count of Pekf. 


41 






She’s treasured every look, and tone, 
Which thou to her hast given ; 

Oh! were they Lady, all thy own ! 
Or were they sent from heaven ? 


Tis round thee thrown! ’tis round thee thrown ! 
Affection’s magic chain, 

’Tis twining close, as all thine own, 
The vine thou lov’st to train ; 

"Tis by thy side! ’tis by thy side! 
The harp thou touchest well ; 

Then pardon one, who'll humbly bide, 
Her love, her thanks to tell. 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


A. D. W. 





[For the Zodiac.] 


PRINCE METTERNICH AND DOCT. GALL. 

During my stay at Vienna I heard the following re- 
markable anecdote. 

In the winter of 1814, Prince Metternich gave a 
splendid ball, at which, all that beauty, fashion, 
birth and wealth could unite, were assembled in his 
palace. All the ambassadors, the grand officers of 
the crown, in their brilliant dresses, with crosses, 
stars and ribbons, a numerous assemblage of young, 
handsome and distinguished women, covered with 
pearls and diamonds, and dressed with the greatest 
elegance were present. Amongst this crowd of high 
personages were chiefly distinguished the beautiful 
princess de S....., born princess of C...; and 
. », Whose high rank, bril- 
liant exterior and amiable qualities had gained him, 
during his short stay at Vienna, the admiration and 
guod graces of the emperor, prince Metternich, and 
all the higher circles at Vienna. The count had left 
his estates in Bohemia, and came for the first time to 
the court of Francis to pay him his homage as one 
of his vassals. Metternich had already destined him 
for a high office. 

The celebrated Doct. Gall was one of the guests 
and on intimate terms with the all powerful premier. 
He approached and asked him, ‘‘Now Doctor what 
do you think of this brilliant count Pekf...? Du- 
ring the fortnight of his stay, he has already enchant- 
ed our ladies. I seldom have found so many gra- 
ces, such nobleness of manners, united to so much 
knowledge and talent. The emperor is very fond of 
him, will choose him a wife and attach him to our 
court. I predict for him a quick rise and high destiny. 
What do you say Doctor, or think of him?” 

““T have seen him but a few minutes, when you 
conversed with him, but—” 

‘“‘How then Doctor? Would you so hastily judge 
and apply your system to him also?” 

‘My judgment is for the present formed by having 
observed him when he spoke with you; and I have 
not closely examined him to tell you exactly what I 
fear; but a fine outside is not always the indication 








Who mark each fleeting year 

With glances fond, and conscious pride, 
Their onward, high career: 

Beside thee as a harp, whose strings 
Respond full oft thy name, 

Whose music’s sweeter far, than springs 
From the loud trump of fame. 


They’re thronging round! they're thronging round ! | 
Yet one there is, who fain 

Would for an instant join that group, 
To speak, perchance with pain, 

Her thanks to thee, for thou hast cheer’d 
And bless’d her lonely hours ; 

When bending o’er thy page, she fear’d 
No thorn, but cull’d thy flowers. 


They're with thee now! they’re with thee now! 
Yet one there is, whose heart 

Is dwelling on the hopes, which thou 
Long since, didst kind impart. 


| ration. 


of good and eminent qualities.” 
‘Oh! Doctor, said Metternich smiling, I may readi- 
ly give him up to your closer examination. Apalyze 


_ his features; feel his protuberances as you term them ; 
-and I am convinced you will readily agree with me, 


that a nobler mind or soul has never taken its abode 


| in a finer body.” 


‘Perhaps, perhaps,” said the Doctor. 
This curious and singular conversation was going 
on while the count Pekf... danced with the beauti- 


ful princess Schw ...., and attracted general admi- 


Metternich, after having left the Doctor was 
struck with his remarks, and observed at a distanc 

that Gall approached the count to examine him closer 
by. Curious to know what the Doctor thought, the 


| prince asked him his opinion. Gall without answer- 


ing took him aside out of the crowd. When alone he 
said to Metternich, ‘‘your favorite is but a profound 
| villain.” 

| “Doctor,” replied the prince laughing, ‘‘you jest 
or your whole system appears to me very strange.” 
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which ny opinion is grounded; but let us wait.— 
Time alone shall show which of us is right or 
wrong.” 

Metternich laughing heartily at the mania of the 
Doctor, as he said, left him and thought no more 
about it. 

In April, 1816, a horrid unbeard of crime was com- 
mitted in Germany. The perpetrator was arrested, 
tried befure the Supreme Court of Justice, and sen- 
tenced to be degraded from all his titles and dignities 
and then beheaded: the sentence was executed at 
Prague the 15th of June, the sume year. 

The criminal was the same brilliant count of 
Pekf...., the favorite of Francis and Prince Met- 
ternich! 

His crime was one of the most cruel ever heard.— 
I may relate itin one of ny next. D. H. 





{For the Zodiac.] 


THE NATURALIST’S EVERY DAY BOOK. 
AUGUST, 1835. 

Saturday 1st.—August commences by still finding 
the reapers busily employed in their fields, having not 
yet completed the labors of the harvest; and during 
the continuance of the month, the whole face of na- 
ture appears gradually to undergo a change—losing 
that liveliness of green which had hitherto character- 
ised the increase of the year, and assuming that ofa 
mellowed and more sober hue, plainly indicative, to 
the most common observer, that the decline of the 
year is rapidly approaching. Peaches, Pears, Plumbs 
and Apples, now successively ripen into their most 
delicious kinds, and many of the herbaceous plants, 
yield us their refreshing productions ; some of which, 
being most admirably adapted, by a wise providence, 
to nourish and sustain us through the severities of the 
coming winter. The following are the plants observed 
to-lay in flower. 

Dwarf snake-root, (Polygale verticillata Linn,) a 
very delicate little plant, quite common all over, along 
the edges of light woods: the P. purpurea is also in 
flower, in like situations. The American Senna, 
(Cassia marilandica Linn,) is now in full flower, in 
several moist places about the city. It is a beautiful 
herbaceous plant, and richly deserves cultivating,both 
on account of its appearance, and also for its admira- 
ble properties as a medicine. It is asimple cathartic, 
and although a little inferior to the East India Senna, 
it is considered infinitely superior to that from Egypt. 
A decoction from an ounce of the leaves and pods is 
considered an efficient dose ; September is the proper 
time for collecting it. The C. chamechrista, is also 
in flower along the shores of the river: this plant ex. 
hibits some considerable sensibility on being touched 
by the hand. Pickerel weed (Pontaderia cordata. 
Linn,) along the shores of the river and other wet pla- 
ces. Elecampane, (Inula Helenium Linn:) is now 
very co:nmon in old fields, and along road sides : it is 
‘esteemed of some value for a variety of diseases.— 
Marsh cud-weed, (Gnaphalium uliginosum. Linn.) 
common in most places : this plant is mentioned as a 
good substitute for tobacco in smoking and is also us- 
ed for various diseases, being anodyne and pectoral 
in its nature. Hemp nettle (Galeopsis tetrahit Linn:) 
im old fields and other waste places. Hypericum as- 
tyroides of Linn; and H. kalmiana of Willd; are al- 
6o now profusely in bloom. 

Monday 3rd.—A friend to-day put to me_ the 
question, why some of the feathered race were so 
greatly infested with vermin, whilst others in like sit- 


uations should remain perfectly free from their an- | 


noyance? and then stated the circumstance of two 


Canary Birds which he kept in hts room, confined in | eggs to the hairs of the animal, carefully avoiding such 
> ° _— . . . . . _ . . . . | . 
separate cages, one of which was almost continually | places as it is unable to reach with its tongue; the | airs from the south. 
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dent, been injured in the claws; and consequently, 
deprived of their perfect use, whilst those of the oth- 
er seemed free and entire. It is a well known fact a- 
mong naturalists, that the claws of Birds are used in 
the capacity of combs to free their plumage from the 
noxious vermin which infest them; this sickly bird 
was therefore unable to do so in consequence of the 
injury it had sustained in these organs for protection. 
Birds which have short legs are mostly infested by 
insects; and poultry that have their nails injured by 
scratching in hard stony places are also much infest- 
ed with them. 

Tuesday 4th.—To-day I amused myself by irrita- 
ting with the twig from a tree, a small species of 
sandsnake which I found crawling through a marshy 
piece of ground,and was pleased to see the threatening 
attitude it assumed for defence, coiling itself up as 
if in the act of springing. When in this position, the 
whole body seemed inflated to almost double its usu- 
al size, and the scales, which had hitherto been so 
smooth, now became rough in appearance, and near- 
ly erect. This effect was produced altogether by the 
contraction of its powerful muscles, and which disap- 
peared as they suddenly relaxed at every attempt the 










of the sun, and when the animal licks the spot with its 
moist tongue, they immediately adhere, and are 80 
conveyed into the stomach, where they generally re- 
main about three or four weeks, before they pass off, 
and become the perfect fly. The situations which the 
fly prefers to deposit her eggs, are the inside of the 
knee, the sides, and back part of the shoulders. 


Friday 7th.—Within the last few days grass-hop- 
pers have become exceedingly numerous, @ warm, 
sunny day will exhibit them to a spectator by thou- 
sands, as he strolls leisurely along, through the fields 
and light woods. Grass hoppers are always much 
more numerous than the majority of other insects,and 
this is a wise provision of Nature, for they afford an 
abundance of food for nearly the whole of the feath- 
ered race, few indeed, refuse them, if we except the 
rapacious birds of prey. Poultry are very fond of 
them, and they become very fat by using them for 
food. Early in the morning and at evening, they be- 
come the most noisy, when their peculiar chirping 
sound may be readily distinguished from that of any 
other insects ; their songs are divided into short chir- 
ups, by regular breaks, and not continuous. These 
sounds are not produced by the mouth, for no insects 








animal madeto jump. The manner in which the ser- 


make use of their mouths to produce their songs, but 





pents spring with such strength, and agility, is alto- 
gether owing to their peculiar structure, Their skel- 
etons, are almost entirely composed of a vertebral col- 
umn, and as they have no feet, their ribs are so con- 
stituted, and articulated with the vertebrae, that they 
fully answer al] the purposes of féet. The processes 
of the vertebre are very short, which enable them to 
move with great facility, besides, they also give at- 
tachment to muscles of great power. When a snake 
wishes tu make a sudden spring, it coils itself up ina 
spiral manner, close to the ground, in which position, 
these powerful muscles become very tense, and the 
whole aniinal, in this situation, may with propriety 
be likened to a spiral steel spring, perfectly prepared 
for immediate action ; by suddenly and successively 
relaxing its muscles, commencing at the head, the 
animal is enabled to accomplish its object with won- 
derful effect. 

Wednesday 5th.—A piece of limestone was sent me 
to-day, which abounds with the petrified species of 
Pentacrinus, It was obtained from the vicinity of 
Glenn’s Falls, on the Hudson river. The Crinordal 
family to which these singular animals belong, at some 
remote period of the earth, have been exceedingly nu- 
merous, but have since perished from some great con- 
vulsion of nature, and their remains are now found 
more common than those of any other animals; in 
some places constituting the entire fossils of the lime- 
stone, which once had their origin in the bottom of 
the sea. For a longtime they were supposed to have 
become extinct, but recently several species have been 
discovered in a living state, in the AUantic seas. A 
mutilated specimen of one of them, is now, and has 
been for some time, in the Albany Museum: it isa 
species of the Pentacrinus,and its locality is unknown, 
but from its resemblance to a species recently discoy- 
ered, I should suppose it was from the same situation, 


by applying their posterior shank to the thigh, and 
then rubbing them briskly against the elytra, alter- 
nately right and left. 

The Polypodium vulgare of Linn: is now beautiful 
ly in bloom, in the shade, along rocky ravines. The 
roots of this beautiful fern are frequently made use of 
in some parts of our country, for violent coughs ; it is 
pectoral and emulcent, and is sometimes used as a 
vermifuge. The P. phegopteris of Linn: is also com- 
mon, and now in flower. 

Saturday 8th.—An unusual number of Bats was 
seen flitting about during the course of the evening, 
until a very late hour ; this cireumstance is indicative 
of fine weather on the approaching morrow, and it is 
seldom known to fail. When, upon the contrary,they 
appear uneasy in their flight, and repeatedly utter 
their shrill ery, disappearing early in the evening, and 
retiring to their caves and cells, it is as surely a prog- 
nostic of foul weather. I very much doubt, however, 
that the phenomena of the atmoephere have any direct 
influence upon the motions of these singular animals, 
but that it can more properly be attributed to the fact, 
that the insects upon which they feed, being more sen- 
sible to the coming changes in the air, seldom leave 
their places of repose, consequently the Bats are un- 
able to obtain their usual quantity of food and soon 
give up their fruitless attempts. 

Monday 10th—The Reduvius novanarius, of Say. 
is now very common in our gardens, preying upon 
whatever insects it can obtain, perforating them with 
its acute rostrum, and soon exhausting them of 
their fluids. It in its turn, again yields an ample 
nourishment to the more artful spiders, that are so 
commonly seen weaving their webs about the leaves, 
and light branches of the various shrubs, trees, &c.— 
These insects are very nearly allied to the common 
bed-bug, (Cimex lectularius, Linn.) of our dwellings, 
and an odour equally disagreeable, exudes from them 





in the tropical sea. 


Thursday 6th.—This morning 1 caught two speci- 





mens of the Bot-fly, (Oestrus Equi. ofauthors) during 
he short excursion in the country ; they are much be- 

hind their usual time of appearance, which is the 
mouth of June. As there appears to be some uncer- 


| tainty as to the manner in which this gad-fly introdu- 





ces her larva into the stomach of the Horse, it may not 
| be improper here to mention it. During the month of 


for her purpose, immediately proceeds to attach her 


May the female fly having selected an object, suitable | 


| upon being handled, and they also make a puncture 
in the flesh which is extremely painful and which 
| leaves a numbness of the parts, continuing for some 


| time after. 

| Tuesday 11th.—The season has now arrived in 
_which spiders make their aerial excursions, but for 
| what purpose, it has not yet been determined; though 
| many suppose their object is, to seek a more favorable 
| Situation to procure their food, Their long lines of 


| gossimer web may now, not unfrequently be seen on 


calm evenings, gently undulating in the light, balmy 
To-day I had an opportunity of 


in a sickly state, occasioned by a prodigious number | number of eggs is generally about four hundred,which | witnessing one of the largest species, very nearly al- 


of Acari which preyed on it, whilst the other exhibit- are made to adhere to the hair, by a glutinous sub- | 


ed no signs of them. Upon examining them, I soon | stance, with which they are covered. In afew days 


lied to the Arania diadema, of Europe, sailing most 
} . . 
gracefully along, my path: by some deviation of 


discovered that the sickly bird, had, by some acci- | they become hatched into the larva state by the peat the end of the line, it at length caught the angle of 
; * j , 
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an out-house, which the spider immediately detected, 
and by arapid movement along the line, soon gained 
the building : here after a short time, as if not satisfied 
with the situation, he again made active preparation 
to resume his journey, and it was curious to witness 
the operation. He, probably, deeming that his gossa- 
mer was not sufficiently buoyant to bear him above 
the common obstacles, began immediately to lengthen 
the line. This was soon done, by elevating the abdo- 
men in the air, and then rapidly spinning out the web 
He now cast it off, and with 





to the necessary length. 
great activity ran till nearly to its centre, and a- 
way he went again, as gracefully as befure. It has 
been generally supposed that the spiders which take 
these aerial excursions are confined to but few species. 
On the contrary, I think that all those which are 
termed geometers, are subject to these flights. 
Wednesday 12th.—The common small fresh water 
Lobster, a species of the genera Astacus of Leach, 
and probably the A. Bartonii of American Authors, 
is by no means uncommon now, in some of the brooks, 
and other small streams about the city, and it is curi- 
ous to see with what activity they spring backwards 
into their holes, beneath the loose stones, the moment 
they are approached by any one. ‘Their food appears | 
to be of an animal nature, for I have not unfrequently 
surprised several of them at once, feeding upon the 
carcases of the small fish, which inhabit the streams 





in common with them, 

Thursday 13th.—A prodigious number of the young 
river herring may be observed skipping above the 
surface of the stream, in calm weather, during the 
changing of the tides. As their natural instinct leads 
them again to. seek those streams, where they were 
originally spawned, we need not entertain apprehen- 
sions but that an abundant supply will reward the toils 
of our fishermen during the ensuing season. 

The Bugle Weed, (Lycopus virginius Linn:) and 
the water Horehound, (L. europeus, Linn :) are now 
in full bloom, in moist situations, through meadows 
and old fields. ‘These are notshowy plants, but they 
are esteemed of great value, on account of their med- 
icinal virtues. The former species is much used 
throughout the western states by consumptive per- 
sons, to lessen the frequency of the pulse, and allay 
the irritation and cough. Its action is similar to tha 
of Digitalis, without producing its bad effects, and | 
consequently, is considered by some authors, superi- 


| 
| 


It is also recommended as an excellent sub- 
Indian tobacco, (Lobelia, 


or to it. 
stitute for all narcotics. 
inflata Linn:) is now very common in light woods 
and fields, this is a powerfully medicinal plant, and 
much used by empirics for the cure of almost all dis- 
eases known; but it is a dangerous medicine in the 
hands ofthe ignorant, and should be used with the 
utmest caution, or itspeedily produces death. The | 
Cardinal flower, (L. Cardinalis Linn :) is also pro- 
fusely in bloom, in low wet grounds. This is one of | 
the most splendid North American plants, bearing a | 
terminal raceme of very large, bright scarlet flowers, | 
and ithas recently been introduced in our gardens, | 
where it thrives remarkably well. A decoction of 
the root is used by some Indian tribes, as a vermifuge, 
and also for the cure of Syphilis. . 
Friday 14th.—A number of organic remains were 
brought me to day, from the Carboniferous lime- 
stones of the Helderberg mountains, a few miles to | 


the westward of the city, and among their number, 
are some fine specimens of a species ofa Cyathophyl- 
lum. The animals of which these were the habita- 
tions, had once their residence in the depths of the | 
sea, and these habitations were firmly fixed to its | 
rocks. 
state are composed of carbonate of lime, with some 
little phosphate. The manner in which these resi- 
dents commence constructing them, is by first exuding 
into the interstices of the rocks upon which they 
build, the indurating substance, and then by succes- 
sive layers, in the course of time, gradually elevating 
them until they become of some extent; but during | 


They are of a conical form, and in a recent 








| day. 
| pedeza, are now finely in flower through the light 


this plant is not a native of this section of the country, 





THE ZODIAC. 
this operation, it is natural that the animal should re- 
ceive its necessary food, which consists of the minut- 
est animals of the sea; its residence being firmly fix- 
ed, and it being unable to leave, its manner of obtain- 
ing them is rather curious. These animals are of a 
glutinous nature, and when not procuring food, live 
retired in the upper portions of their respective habi- 
tations, for as they build, they as gradually recede, 
leaving the lower perts entirely unoccupied. When 
their disposition is for food, they expand beyond the 
limits of the dwellings, a great number of arms which 
are furnished with numerous Cilia. These they 
keep continually vibrating, and by that means create 
a rapid current which sets directly in a course to- 
wards their mouths, and bearing with it the food nec- 
essarily required ; when a sufficient quantity is pro- 
cured, they retire into their habitations and masticate 
them at leisure. 

Saturday 15th.—The Aegeria exitosa of Say. is 
now occasionally met with. This is that beautiful 
winged inseet, so destructive to our peach trees, in 
this section of our country. The male and female of 
which differ so much in their color and markings, that 
it requires a nice discernm< nt to identify them, as be- 
longing to the same species, ‘They emerge the per- 
fect insect, about the Jatter part of July and the be- 
ginning of August, after remaining a year in the larva, 
aud pupa state, and as this is the time in which they 
deposit their eggs, it becomes necessary to the culti- 
vators of the peach, to bestow some little attention, in 
destroying them. Their eggs are deposited near the 
surface of the ground, from whence the larva, upon 
being hatched, soon penetrate into the roots of the 
tree, and produce their devastating effects. An indi- 
vidual, with a common trowel may destroy great 





numbers of them when in the larva state, by removing 
the earth near the roots, in the fall of the year, and 
then picking them out. They can readily be distin- 
guished by the gum which exudes from the place of 
their concealment. But the most efficacious method 
recommended, is to prevent them from depositing 
their eggs. This may be done by wrapping some sub- 
stance around the base of the trunk, carefully burying 
its lower edge to prevent them from crawling under, 
but not so tight as to prevent the growth; and should 
this wrapper contam some noxious substance, like 
tobacco leaves, so much the more effectual will be 
phe attempt. 


Monday 17.—Fire flies are now no longer seen, 
having disappeared when the chill evenings commenc- 
ed. When these little insects appear in the earlier 
parts of summer, we may be sure that the regular 
heats of the year have set in, for they are totally un- 
able to endure the slightest degree of cold; and when 
it approaches, they soon perish and are seen no more. 

The Woody Night-shade, (Solanum dulcamara 
Linn,) is now finely in flower in the low grounds 
about. A decoction of this plant is very beneficial in 
all cutaneous diseases, and is said to produce all 
the good effects of sulplur, antimony, and mercu- 
ry, in many others. One ounce of the decoction is 
recommended as a dose, to be given three times a 
Various species of the beautiful Genera of Les- 


woods, the Martynia proboscidea, Linn: I observ- 
ed in several places, in bloom on the road sides; as 









The Marjoram, (Origanum vulgare, Linn:) is now 
becoming beautifully in bloom, along stony fields and 
edges of woods, exhibiting terminal heads of purplish 
flowers ; as a tea it is used for coughs, and asthma, 
and for chronic rheumatism, and palsy, in lotions and 
fumigations ; the flowers and tops also yield a purple 
dye. The fine flowered Gentian, (Gentiana quin- 
queflora, Willd:) is now occasionally found through 
the light woods on hill sides; this is an ornamental 
plant, and well worthy of being cultivated in our gar- 
dens ; it bears bunches of fine blue flowers, situated 
in the axils; the whole plant is intensely bitter. 
Boneset or Thoroughwort, {Eupatorium perfoliata 
Linn:) is now in full flower in swampy grounds all 
over; the excellent medicinal properties of this plant 
are too well known throughout our country to need a 
description. Itis a powerful remedy for fevers among 
some of the Indian tribes, and it is stated, that a cold 
infusion speedily restores the tone of the stomach, 
after a fit of drunkenness. The E. purpureum is also 
in flower in moist open places ; it sometimes attains 
the height of twelve feet, and possesses the same pro- 
perties as the former species. 

In the course of the day, scuds began to accumulate 
and drift with great speed before a south easterly 
wind, but the atmosphere was unusually warm. In 
the evening lightnings occurred from various quarters 
of the horizon, during a change of the winds; when 
the wind had set in from the west, we had copious 
showers of rain, and during the nights, cold and high 
winds occurred from the N. W. 


Wednesday 19.—The Aurora Borealis was dis- 
tinctly visible to-night. The air was cold, and the 
wind from the northern quarter: a dense mass of 
clouds lay along the horizon and extended to some 
elevation in the east, which slightly obscured the 
origin of the lights. On referring to my notes of for- 
mer years, I find that similar clouds, and light cool 
winds, from the quarter whence these interesting 
phenomena occur, most generally accompany them, 
and the weatber nearly always, fur some hours pre- 
ceding them, is coolandclear. As the season has now 
arrived in which atmospheric phenomena most gener 
ally prevail, it must be interesting to science, to have 
particular observations recorded, connected with the 
appearance, in the various sections of our country, 
and particularly of those of the Aurora Borealis. 


Thursday 20.—As the Swallows have, for several 
days back, been in the habit of assembling in vast 
congregations, on the spires of our churches and other 
public buildings, belonging to the city, particularly 
towards the close of day, little doubts can be enter- 
tained, but that their objects are preparatory to a mi- 
gration tu the more genial regions of the south; and 
since the cool evenings and mornings have set in, f 
have observed that the general course of their flight 
has been invariably in that direction. The preced- 
ing cold weather of the month has undoubtedly 
started them from the more northern latitudes; and 
this evening, I observed them drawing in a more con- 
tinuous flight to the south than I ever beheld before. 
From along observation of the peculiar flight of swal- 
lows, I have become quite sutisfied that the migration 
of these interesting birds, is not by continuous and 
sudden flights, from the cold to the warmer regions ; 
but, on the contrary, so gradual and easy, as to escape 
the attention of the common observer—sportively 





it probably has escaped from some garden ; it has re- 
cently been introduced in our gardens, in consequence | 
of the fruit, when young, yielding good pickles. 

Tuesday 18.—The yellow and white Melilot, (Meli- | 
lotus officinalis, Willd : and M, Leucantha, De Cand :) 
are now finely in bloom in some of our fields, giving 
out a most delicious odour as you pass along: thin 
sweet scented clover makes-exceilent hay, and cows | 
that feed on it give richer milk, and yield finer but- 
ter and cheese, than when fed on any of the other | 
clovers. The flowers and leaves are pectoral and | 
emollient, and are used for leucarrhea, coughs, &c. 


performing their gyrations, in search of insects, 
above our streams, and over the tops of our cities, in 
their course ; and, as the night sets in, resting on the 
elevated situations, so favorable to their views; and 


| it is my opinion, that the swallows seen on the spires 


in the evening, are not the same as those which occu- 
pied them on the preceding day, but an entire new 
assemblage, from a region a short distance farther to 
the north. This gradual and easy mode of retiring, 
would be very apt to escape the attention of any in- 
dividual but that of a naturalist; and then the fret 


| thing that would occur to them, would be the tote 
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disappearance of the birds. This would also account, 
in a measure, for the many vague theories of their 
guddep disappearance. 

Friday 21.—The Marly Clay, in the vicinity of Al- 


bany, presents some curious geological phenomena, | 


and among the number, are the singular vegetable or- 
ganic remains which are embraced in some of its stra- 
ta. Wherever the extensive diggings have occur- 
red, they have invariably been found, spread out in a 
horizontal position, in a thin seam of fine bluish sand, 
about twenty feet beneath the surface of the ground. 
They are of an elongated and cordate form, and are 
supported by a petiole, about two thirds the length 
of the leaf; that of the leaf itself, being about one 
fourth ofan inch, They appear as if merely dried by 
the sun, without pressure, as they have a gentle curve 
from the midrib each way, so that the edges are slight- 
ly elevated and reflected. This very singular fact 
will give to this extensive Marly-clay formation, a 
much more recent origin than has ever been suppos- 
ed; and, as no other organic remains have ever been 
found in it, it is impossible as yet to determine if it 
has its equivalent in any other country. 

The whole latter part of this day proved showery. 


Saturday 22.—Meteors and falling stars have been 
quite common for the last few weeks, and this is the 
month in which it is generally believed that they most 
commonly occur, and they were very numerous to- 
night. As the time is fast approaching in which the 
grand meteoric shower is by some expected to appear 
again, similar to that which occurred two years since, 
particular observations of these phenomena, should 
be carefully registered, for some time previous and 
also after the periodical time assigned to its appear- 
ances Great light by this means may be thrown on the 


subject. 
In old fields and other waste places, the Worm-seed 


(Chenapodium anthelminticum, Linn:) is now quite 


eommon in flower; it is sometimes cultivated for its 
medicinal virtues, being a powerful vermifuge: the 
seeds and their essential oil, are the most efficacious; 
eight or ten drops of the latter, on sugar, morning 
and evening, are considered a suitable dose for achild, 
when it speedily expels the worms. 

All day high winds from the west. 


Monday 24,—The antipathy which the common 
Honey Bee exhibits to some particular individuals, 
and not to others, is truly surprising; nor can I, in 
the least, account for it, unless it be in consequence 
of some peculiar odour which they possess, sufficient- 
ly light to escape our own senses, but not so the ex- 
treme delicacy of those with which nature has pro- 
vided this industrious little insect tribe. I saw an 
individual to-day, who had received several severe 
punctures, from their envenomed stings, in conse- 
quence of approaching too near their hives, whilst 
other persons were standing equally near, who escap- 
ed perfectly unmolested. He informed me that they 
always exhibited those unfriendly feelings towards 
him, and that he never could approach their habita- 
tions, without bearing away a similar expression of 


their wrath. The most efficacious remedy for the | 


sting of bees, as well as for the bites of musquetoes, 
is the application of the aqua ammoniz: it gives re- 
lief almost instantaneously, and particularly so should 
it contain a few additional drops of the tincture of 
opium. 

Tuesday 25.—It has been observed, that ‘sounds 


do. not always give us pleausre according to their | guishes it from the other species: the extract has 
nor do harsh sounds always | been used for dropsy, in doses from five to twenty 


’ 


sweetness and meloiy ;’ 
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abroad into the country, especially in new mowed 
fields ; and they are not unfrequently met with in our 
gardens. Those persons who are fond of the melody, 
may easily cultivate them. By confining some of them 
in a paper cage and placing it in the sun, they will 
thrive exceedingly well, provided they are fed con- 
tinually with wet grass, and will sing so loud as to 
make it unpleasant to remain in the same room where 
they are kept. These sounds are produced by the 
insect elevating its elytra, almost vertically, and then 
rubbing them briskly together. 

Wednesday 26.—A very beautiful species of Cly-| 
tus, of Fabricius, are now making their appearance | 
in great numbers, aud may commonly be seen, de- | 








vouring the sweets from the fine yellow flowers of the | 
Golden rod, (Solidago) and some other plants with | 
the same colored flower. ‘They can at once be deter- | 
mined by the singular, bright yellow, zig-zag lines 
across their elytra, This is the insect which proves 
80 fatal to our locust trees, destroying them when in 
a lurva state, by feeding on the wood, and perforating 
it in every direction; in consequence of their depre- 
dations, some species of the locust are unable to thrive 
more than four or five years at most. As they are 
now emerging in great numbers in a perfect state, 
and as this is the time in which they deposit their 
eggs within the bark of the trees, immediate advan- 
tage should be taken of the circumstance, in order to 
save them from their devastations, by having the 
trunks of the trees freely washed with some solution 
that may either destroy the eggs already laid, and also 
prevent them from alighting on them. 





Thursday 27.—A fine specimen of the common Rail 
was shot to-day, in a watery situation, in the neigh- 
borhood of our city. This bird cannot, with strict | 
propriety, be considered as a native of this vicinity, | 
although an occasional straggler is sometimes found. | 
In the same parallel of latitude to the west, however, 
they are quite common, | 

In wet, swampy places, the Snake-head (Chelone 
glabra, Linn :) may now be found, in full flower.—/ 
This plant is used in many diseases, principally, how- 
ever, the leaves, which are powerfully bitter; they 
are strongly tonic, cathartic, and hepatic, and most | 
commonly used for affections of the liver, in full doses, 
when it purges the bile, and cleanses the system of 
the morbid or superfluous bile ; by that means restor- 
ing the natural color of the skin. ‘The Indians use a 
strong decoction for eruptive diseases. ‘The Parnas- 
sus Grass. (Parnassia careliniana, Mich:) is now | 
coming finely in bloom in wet situations about. This | 
is a neat and beautiful plant, and young Botanists | 
are very apt to be puzzled in reading it out, frequent- | 
ly mistaking its abortive stamens, for the perfect | 
ones. 

Blooming Spurge, (Euphorbia corollata Linn:)— | 
This plant blooms in dry barren fields, in rocky and | 
stony situations, and is considered as equivalent to | 
the Ipecac of commerce; the root alone is used, ten | 


‘ 
| 
| 


grains of which are recommended as a dose, when it | 
proves cathartic ; in larger doses, about twenty grains | 
it proves a safe and valuable emetic. In small doses, | 
it often acts as a diaphoretic, and is preferred to ipe- 
cac, in consequence of having no unpleasant taste ; | 
uor does it excite pains or spasms. The Lobelia sy- | 
philitica, Linn: is now occasionally met with, bloom- 
ing in moist places, through light woods ; it bears a | 


spike of large blue flowers, which readily distin- | 


displease ; for what can be more grating to the ear grains. Some Indian tribes use it for the cure of sy- 
than the noise produced by the common field Cricket, | philis. 


(Acheta campestris, Fab :) and where is the indivi- 
dual that does not feel pleasure at the sound, particu- 
larly during the season for harvesting ?—it is, no 
doubt, from sympathy, for whenever we hear its brisk 


| 


Friday 28.—Swallows can now be said to have ta- | 


| . 
_ ken their departure for the more genial climates of | 


the south. A few stragglers, however, may occasion- 
ally be seen, though rarely—the chill mornings and 


chirup, we mvariably ——— with it the delights | evenings having nearly exterminated the peculiar in-| 
of the summer months. These lively insects are now | 


to be observed in vast numbers, when you walk 


sects upon which they feed, 


The disappearance of 


| these social little birds, has always a tendency to pro- 






_ existence, has decorated them 


duce sensations of sadness in the mind, for they are 
the first to remind us that the summer is passing ra- 
pidly away, and that the decline of the year is at 
hand—that the season of flowers and of melody is 
over—when our forests lose their liveliness of green, 
and assume the melancholy hues of autumn. The 
breast of man is susceptible of the same unvary ing 
changes as those with which the great Author of Na- 
ture has characterized the other portion of his works : 
when the spring-time has come, the vast vegetable 
kingdom exhibits her gayest and sprightliest tints 
—the feathered race are unwearied in their cheerful- 
ness of song, and man rejoices in the gladness of his 
heart, that the season of music and flowers, has ar- 


rived: but ere long, this passes away, and the 


scene becomes changed: the flowers vary their 
tints for a more sober hue, then droop and fade away 
—the birds cease their melody, tribe after tribe 
disappear from our sight, and with these, it is the na- 


_ ture of mankind, to become once more sad and con- 


templative. 

Friday 29. —Spectrum femoratum of Say. These 
very singular insects are now to be seen quite com- 
mon in the light woods about. They are destitute of 
wings, and their greatest length is about five inches ; 
from the regular and steady manner in which they 
traverse, from one part of a person’s dress to the 
other, they have received from the farmers, the ap- 
pellation of the Yard stick, or measuring stick.— 
Their habits are little known, and I could not diseo- 
ver that they were productive of any great evil to 
vegetation. 

About eleven o’clock, P. M. a severe shower of 
rain occurred, accompanied by thunder, and the most 
brilliant, vivid, and continuous lightnings that have 
been witnessed this season. 

Monday 31.—The large yellow Butterfly, (Papilio 
turnus, of Say,) is now becoming quite rare, besides 
those of several other genera. This beautiful tribe 
of insects is fitted to exhibit their gaudily adorned 
plumage but for a brief space of time, being very sen- 
sibly affected by the slighest changes of the atmos- 
phere. It sppears that nature, in order to compen- 
sate them in some degree for their limited period of 
more beautifully 
than she has any other of her numerous tribes.— 


The Maryland Yellow-throats, (Sylvia trichas, Lath :) 


have at length disappeared from our woods, and taken 
their annual journey to the more genial regions of the 
south; their singular, though pleasing twitter can 
no longer be heard from every bramble bush as we 
walk along. 





[For the Zodiac. ] 


THE SILVER HAIR. 
Grief has not furrowed o’er my cheek, 
Nor yet the lines of care 
Nor age, the fatal signet set— 
Then why this silver hair? 


To me not all the valued lore, 
The son of science blesses, 

Can boast the thrilling eloquence 
This single hair possesses. 


’Tis wisdom’s early monitor, 
‘That youth’s gay hours have flown ; 
One glence will tell the stream is pass’d— 
Our folly’s Rubicon. VR. 





A SERIES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YounG Men's 
ASSOCIATION, IN THE City oF ALBANY, BY S. De 
Wirt BLoopeoop. ' 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 
( Continued.) 

Thus in the treatment of our subject, we can scarce 
style that historical, which is yet speculative. We 
stand too near the object to be considered. We can 
not at a glance accurately determine its character 
and proportions, In a remote position, the eye true 
to the philosophy of its construction, adjusts itself 
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to the distance, creates the true perspective, and| Wherever these planted themselves, whether on the 
more fully appreciates its effect, its beauties and | islands which stand sentinels along our coast, or at 
its blemishes. So in our appreciation of the past.— } the mouths of then unexplored rivers, or on the bor- 
Another idea suggests itself. The partiality which | ders of inland streams, choaked by the decaying 
naturally attends our estimates of ourselves and those | trunks of fallen trees, an enemy ever lay in wait for 
dear to us, has an influence we can not resist. Wej/|them. What the Savage spared, the Miasma often 
have entered sometimes into controversies with fo- ) hurried to the grave. 

reign critics, anxious to defend ourselves toto coelo Ignorant the reviewer, who could ask, as the cap- 
against their attacks, when perhaps with more delibe- | tors of the Israelites of old, for the song of those who 
rate opinions formed by accurate observation of the | were in a strange land! E 

past, we should succeed by the exhibition of facts, in The visions of the poet, and the contemplations of 
an irresistible overthrow of their crude theories. Let the philosopher, could scarce be expected, at moments 
us not pretend to equal Shakespeare, though we have such as those. ; 

the glory of possessing the only Franklin. There were | _ The grove of the Academy was not theirs for re- 
more difficulties in the way of our ancestors, and yet | Ure™ment The burning cottage. and the smoking 
far more literary merit among them than has been ge- field, were far oftener the scenes in which they play- 
nerally imagined. We must not forget their peculiar ed their tragic part. Instead ofa new Helicon sacred 
position, their melancholy abandonment of their fa- 7 & Muses, abundant with all that procures — 
ther land, their sufferings ere they reached the coun- quan], 608 Rivers repens, Wey lrese a savage We- 


try of their adoption, their long and bloody struggles rings prong ag gra ur brah wy ewes 
to retaia their foothold upon their humbie firesides invaded—their tamuy aitars 


prostrate and in the dust. 

The greatest confusion prevailed at the establish- 
ment of the first Colonies in North America, and to 
the evils already enumerated, were some others grow- 
ing out of their original organization, which no Ame- 
rican historian, or English reviewer, could justly 


“The grey rocks towering above the sea.” 


Foreign critics seem to have left every mitigating 
circumstance out of their estimate. Determined to 
judge and judge harshly, they made no aHowance for 
the early difficulties of the first settlers, and the actual 
condition of the country in which they sought a re- | eave out of his estimate. 
fuge. They lost the character of fair observers, or | A Spirit of military adventure pervaded Europe.— 
even plausible logicians, when they declared it use- | England, threatened by the Armada, afterwards re- 
less to inquire for an American book, or rather the | t#liated upon the galleons of Spain. 
reader of an American book ? Drake and Raleigh, by subsequent successes, made 

The great assailants of our country were De Pauw, | the ocean a scene of plunder, and colonization only a 
Buffon, and the writers for the Edinburgh Review.— | means to establish their rendezvous, 








early begun, continued to disturb their quiet through 
all their colonial existence, and terminated only with 
the crisis of the revolution, and the enfranchisement 
of a successful resistance. 

Could literature flourish at times so stormy and 
dark as these? ’ 

We have yet only entered upon this portion of our 
subject, but it is impossible now to enlarge upon its 
fruitful topics. We pass on to another peculiarity in 
the case. 

They found it is true, a vast continent before them, 
to populate and civilize—but nothing to excite a lite- 
rary feeling, had even the closest friendship sprung up 
between them and their red brethren. 

Vast mounds, it is true, might have been found in 
the solitudes of the western wilds, but they betokened 
neither a knowledge of the arts, nor gave the slight- 
est evidences of refinement. They were without 
even the rude inscriptions which accompany the re- 
lics of the Eastern continents. Nota line of verse, 
not a sound of melody, was met with in all their 
tribes. ‘Their clothing was the half dried skin of the 
flayed beast, with whom they divided the empire of 
the forests, their records were strings and belts, their 
history was an inconsistent tradition! Some enthu- 
siasts imagined the Aborigines were the descendants 
of the Jews; but the theory, improbable as it seems, 
had nothing on which to rest, that could excite the 
scholar by relics, or trophies, or monumental records, 

What was there on which to found any school of 
literature? The miserable condition of the savages, the 
distresses and discomforts incidental to a natural 
state of society, might indeed touch the heart, and 
excite the sympathy of the Pilgrims; but it was not 








The Naturalists who declared our animals of an in- | The Southern Emigrants, in addition to the dis- 


ferior race, have long since been ably answered.— | tresses which attended the subsequent settlement of | 
The Freach Count supported his theory, as he suppos- | New-England, encountered the disadvantages of an- | 
ed, by the ridiculous assertion, that the greater part of | archy, immorality and a thirst for conquest. 

them were without tails! Dr. Dwight, with rather a Still another consideration presents itself. The 
more serious effort than the assertion demanded, New-England settlers could not have been the vota- | 
maintained the reverse to be the fact, and by way of | ries of science or literature, while they carried about | 
ridicule, mentioned that within his own knowledge, with them the wounded spirit of sufferers for con- | 


an American eagle had been strong enough to destroy | S©€"¢® sake. Amid prayers and fastings, with sor- | 
and wounds yet unhealed, they reach- 


| 


a calf, and an American horse, in his vicinity, was | rows still fresh, | 
j 4 ‘ -* 
full twenty hands high. Gov. Clinton, in his address | ed America. Ever mindful of what they had endur- | 


before the Historical Society, also entered the field ed, ever anxious at the thought of what they had yet 
of controversy and left it triumphantly. 


to endure, they led a life of toil and privation. If} 
they took off their armor, it was not as in the days of | 
the Troubadours, to chaunt the praise of Love—in | 
the language of poetry, its messenger; but to gather 
strength for the next day’s contest. If they assem- 
| bled in the house of God, it was not to listen to the 
eloquent display of human wisdom, sanctified by the 
presence of a God revealed, but to implore pro- 
tection from the dangers of each perilous hour. 


The review 
which has caused so much feeling in this country, 
was professedly on Ashe’s travels in the United States. 
The critic observed, that “the destruction of our 
whole literature would not occasion so much regret 
as the loss of a few leaves from an ancient classic.” 

The absurdity of such a remark will, we trust, be 
apparent in the course of our researches. Its point 
has long since been broken, 


the state of feeling, which could produce a class of 


/eminent authors, or give new inspiration to the art of 


poetry, the talent of invention, or the feeling of ro- 
mance, 

How different from the impressions which travel- 
lers for many ages have received during their sojourn- 
ing in classic lands! A colony has recently deter- 
mined to restore Athens to something of its original 
plan, and rescue her glories from barbaric profana- 
tion. There, a thousand associations kindle at the 
shrine of departed greatness. 


‘‘Where’er they tread, ‘tis holy haunted ground, 

No earth of it is lost in yulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
Andall the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches, with gazing to behold, 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon ! 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crush’d her temples gone! 
Age shakes Athena’s towers, but speres grey Mara- 


thon.” 


No such relics of the past met the pilgrims in their 


The errors of the early European Naturalists are 
now in some measure atoned for, by the fact that 
those in our times, are too happy to visit our shores 
in search of our invaluable specimens—to transfer to 
their museums, the rare beasts and birds of our so- 
lemn wilds, or transplant to their gardens and con- 
servatories, (Mr. Rush bears us out in this, although 
we might also appeal to every American Botanist,) 


the beautiful and uncommon plants and shrubs, which | 
spring up spontaneously in our soil, imparting fra- | 


grance to the field, and beauty to the landscape. 
The reviewers had forgotten that some of their best 


theological and their ablest political writings, had an | 


American origin. They had also forgotten,—inex- 
cusable, indeed the forgetfulness of such profound 
critics, the difficulties attending the growth of lite- 


rature in the early periods of all nations. Upon them 


even the ‘‘few classic leaves” they valued so highly, | 


had not made a deep impression, the long intervals be- 
tween their owa rise and the developement of science, 
seemed to have escaped their historical research. 


‘yr . *.* . 
hey considered not the position occupied by the | 
Emigrants, whose descendants they assailed—their | 


frequent wars with a numerous and crafty enemy, or 
the mortality which thinned their ranks. 


Every arrival from England fortwelve years, added | wanderings. If amid their hardships, their suffer- 
to this feeling of disquiet and this load of care.— | ings, their religious melancholy, their political dis- 
Laud continued his tyranny in the church, and the | putes, the imagination could have been excited to 
| emigrants who fled from persecution to join their un- | literary efforts, it must have been only, by the mea- 
‘happy brethren, could not have been expected to wed | sureless gifts of nature, the solemm sounds of dis- 
tant cascades, or the melancholy whispers of moan 
ing forests. 

It may not be irrelevant to introduce to your no- 
tice, a recent discovery, which, at first sight, would 
seem to favor a different opinion from that we have 
suggested. We learn from apparently unquestiona- 
about twenty years time, their population had in- | ble authority, that at the outlet of Lake George, have 
| creased rapidly. In the New-England settlements, it | heen recently observed some engravings on the rocks, 
| amounted to upwards of 21,000. The mother coun- | of words in the Hebrew character, and of uncommonly 
try, which has always displayed a thirst for territory, {elegant fourm. The letters are about four inches in 

the desire of an imperial sway, a disposition, though | Jength, a quarter of an inch in width, and are sunk 
} but herself a small island of the sea, to reign over | the same depth in the rock. 
vast continents, began to regard with attention, the! At the same place, other letters were found @n- 
Transatlantic settlements. The Crown Lawyers and craved, though only an inch and a in length.— 
the favorites of royalty, began to take notice of these | These were 0 V and twe ones, le ar 
Strange grants of power, fantas-| Jine, answering to our No. 8. 

An anchor with the flukes upward, of the usual 
shape, accompanied them. The learned person who 
| flection, to the crafty or the importunate. _ discovered these remarkable inscriptions, considers 
| tests between the people and their governors, thus | them the work of skilful engravers. It is his opinion 





| themselves ‘to immortal verse,” any more than those 
who still held their lives in their hands. 

We ask, gentlemen, could literary pursuits have 
flourished under such adverse circumstances ? 

Nor were these all the difficulties attending the | 
commencement and continuance of the Colonies. In | 


t 


distant territories. 
tic speculations, boundaries that defied geography, | 


succeeded each other in charters granted without re- | 
The con- 
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that other inscriptions will be found at the same 
°S. incline to the idea, that these letters were the 
work of some of the learned priests, who came to Cana- 
da soon after its settlement. Ifone of the words Shuah 
means Fisherman, as we believe it does, it may have 
been the name given to some Indian tribe in baptism, 
living at the outlet of the Lake, in the now lower 
village of Ticonderoga. Two reasons suggest 
themselves in favor of the idea—oue is the presence 
of the Roman numerals. The Hebrews adopted the 
Greek notation, and substituted their own for the 
Greek letters. Had the engraving been executed by 
a colony of dispersed Hebrews, who have by some 











been traced as they imagine to our own continent, 
they would have used their own numerals, and not 
those of the Romans, their enemies and destroyers. 
The anchor is also of modern shape. ‘The stock or 
transverse piece of wood, was not known to the an- 
cients, but is represented in this instance, as it was 
improved by modern navigators. One only objection 
to our explanation presents itself, which is mention- 
ed, order to give room for further inquiry and reflec- 
tion. It is, that as the inscriptions are of letters of 
different sizes, the anchor and the figure 8 may, there- 
fore, have been the work of some early traveller, who 
was equally astonished with our informant, at behold- 
ing these Hebrew letters in the wilds of America, and 
added to them the memorial of his own visit to the 
place. 

But to resume the thread of our discourse. It will 
be perceived, that we have not laid too great stress 
on the obstacles in the way of American literature, 
Study its history and it will be seen that it had every 
thing to contend against. 

But it will also be perceived, as we trace its pro- 
gress downward, that even in its infancy, it was cre- 
ditable to the country, and has claims to our respect- 
ful attention. A portion of that history and a part of 
its progress, will now receive our notice. In our sub- 
sequent lectures, we shall approach a more brilliant 
period—when a numerous train of the sons and 
daughters of Genius, proceeding forth from the Tem- 
ple of Freedom, have been crowned with immortal 
wreaths, and hailed with joy, by admiring multitudes, 





in every clime. 
LECTURE.—No. I. 


The first attempts at colonization were, as you well 
remember, in the Southern provinces, under the di- 
rection of able leaders. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a 
choice spirit of his times, was one of these. The love 
of fame inspired him, though it did not those who 
were in his company. He provided himself with 





quantities of amusing toys, of English invention, to 
gain the good will of the savages whom he might en- 
counter—but what is more within our province to 
mention, is, that he brought with him a Historian and 
a Mineralogist, thus giving his attempt at discovery a 
literary and scientific character. 

After he had reached New-England, he sailed with 
them to the southward, to seek more advantageous 
localities, but the two scholars were lost before his 
eyes, and in the height of his grief at their untimely | 
end, he himself was overtaken by a storm and perish- | 
ed. The first actual colony was planted at Roanoke, 
in Virginia, in 1586, and this was entirely unsuccess- 
ful, So great were the troubles and trials of the set- 
tlers, that they were compelled to return to England, | 
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western continent, its climate and productions. Un- 
fortunately, in getting on board the squadron, they 
lost, by the upsetting of a boat, all their books and pa- 
pers, their charts, maps of the country, and journals. 

A third attempt was made, under Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, in 1587, and a number of persons, by his exer- 
tions, established themselves in Virginia. Subse- 
quently, when supplies and a reinforcement arrived 
from the mother country, not a trace of the colony 
could be found. Upon the trunk of a tree, a word 
half finished, marked the sudden interruption of the 
work, and fragments of books and pictures scattered 
about the ruins of their residence, bore witness to the 
desolation it had undergone. 

In the reign of the pedantic James however, who 
suffered the illustrious Raleigh to suffer on the scaf- 
fold, an effectual attempt was made. His enmity to 
tobacco, the well known product of Virginia, and his 
appeal by a counterblast, against the habit of smok- 
ing, did not prevent him from patronising the new 
project. 

A constitution and charter were prepared by his 
own hands; but while we see in it much “‘to hedge 
in” the dignity of the prerogative, we find very little 
to encourage literature. 

So uncertain was the duration of these colonies, 
that at first no females came out to reside in them. 
Jamestown, so named after the Royal Patron, was 
commenced in 1607, three years before our own city 
was founded. Far different, however, the fate of the 
two settlements. 
day, was ‘planted in discord and grew up in misery.” 
A ftrigntful mortality carried off great numbers of the 
One of these colonists was a remarka- 


Jamestown, says a writer of that 


emigrants. 
ble personage. 


of our history, and his rescue from death, by the hu- | 


manity of Pocahontas, is one of the most pleasing in- 
cidents recorded in our colonial annals. His sagaci- 
ty in making a friend of a savage chieftain, by ex- 
plaining the use of the compass, has been mentioned 
by Robertson, Stith, and Marshal. But Captain John 
Smith, as he is usually styled, had a love for know- 
jedge, that entitles him to our remembrance and re- 
spect, He it was who, in an open boat, surveyed the 
shores of the Chesapeake bay—made a map of them 
with such accuracy, that it is still of authority, and 
afterwards published a valuable description of the 
colony, from personal observation.* 

Simultaneously, a settlement was commenced at 
the mouth of the Kennebec, by a nephew of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and here was preached the first Ameri- 
can sermon. 

A storm, about this time, dispersed a fleet of Eng- 
lish vessels, coming with aid to the Southern colo- 
nists, and this storm which occurred near the Ber- 
mudas, and had such unhappy effects upon the islands 
as well as the fleet, is supposed to have been alluded 
to by Shakespeare in the Tempest, when the dainty 
Arie] speaks of 

“The still vexed Bermuthes.”’ 
An English writer, Mr. Grahame, has said, this is 


the only instance of Shakespeare having mentioned 
America in his plays. We believe he is mistaken.— 


In the Comedy of Errors, Dromio deseribes a kitchen | 


maid to Antipholis, as having France on her fore- 
head, Scotland in the palm of her hand, and America 
on her nose, embellished ‘‘with rubies declining their 
rich aspect to the hot breath of Spain.” 

In the year 1619, memorable for the first Provincial 


His adventures have become a part | 


of New-England. ‘The May Flower arrived with its 
precious cargo from Holland—the English congrega- 
tion from Leyden. They were conducted thither by 
their Elder, Mr. Brewster, a most interesting charac- 
ter, and one entitled, to at least a passing notice,— 
Though he has made no very brilliant appearance in 
our annals, he would nevertheless be the fitting hero 


of a romance. 

The May Flower is still a toast at the festive meet- 
ings of the New-Englanders, The elegant muse of 
Mr. Pierpont, to whom we shall again refer, has seiz- 
ed upon the event and garnered it up among the poe- 
tical recollections of his country. 

The pilgrim fathers where are they ? 
The Waves that brought them o’er, 
Still roll in the bay and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore: 
Still—roll in the bay, as they roli'd that day 
When the May flower moor’d below, 


When the sea around was black with storms 
And white the shore with snow ! 


The Pilgrim spirit has not fled, 
It walks in Noon’s bright light! 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 
With the holy stars by night! 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled 
And shall guard this ice bound shore, 
‘Vill the waves of the Bay, where the May flewer lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more! 
lie was a Cambridge scholar, and had been the secreta- 
ry, confidant and friend of Davison, at one time the secre- 
tury of state to Queen Elizabeth, and at another her am- 
bassador to Holland. When his patron fell into the snare 
Jaid for him by that Princess, by which the odium of Queen 
Mary’s death was cast upon him, for signing officially, 
though ignorantly, the order for her execution, Mr. Brew- 
ster devoted himself to his waning fortunes, with increas- 
His own escape to Holland, 





ed affection and assiduity. 
his life there, and his voyage to America, were chequered 


with variety. 
It is related of him, that when, as was often the case 
With the first settlers, the only food upon his table was 
oysters and clams, he would return his grateful thanks to 
Heaven, that he was permitted “to suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of the treasures hid in the sand.” He left 
| behind him what was esteenied a valuable library worth 
| 
| 


437. 

A free school was now established in Virginia, and 
some generous individuals made it valuable donations in 
books ; but this and almost every institution of the colony 
were nearly lost, in consequence of the dreadful massacre 
of the inhabitants, in 1622, by the Indians. ‘The pious and 
unwearied patron of Henrico college was among the slain, 
| and it never recovered from the general calamity, (for 
| when the public suffer, the arts languish) until Boyle, the 
inventor of the air pump, included it among the objects of 
his bounty. 

We have now noticed the first college and the first free 
school. In 1622, the first literary production of the colo- 
nies made its appearance. The treasurer of Virginia, to 
use the language of his dedication, “limned by an imper- 
fect light, snatched from the hours of night and repose,” 
a translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. In Stith’s 
History, it is styled a laudable performance for the times, 
but we imagine this is cold ind stinted praise, if we con- 
sider that this treasurer of Virginia was George Sandys, 
the son of a learned L:ugiish preiate, a traveller of celebrity, 
| the best versifyer of the age, if we mey believe Dryden; one 
| to Whom Exnglish versification owed much of its beauties, 
according to Pope ; in short, the author of many esteemed 
compositions, the friend and con:panion of the celebrated 
| Lucius, Lord Falkland.. 

A number of successive attempts at settlement were now 
made in New-England, as at Salem, Charlestown, at Dor- 
| chester, at Boston; and among those driven to emigrate, 
were several learned men, Cotton, Haynes and Hooker. 
| But even at this time, the settlers were without a printing 
| press, and even without a merchant's store. 

| The office of Governor was generally refused, until a 





and the sudden arrival of Sir Francis Drake, afforded | Legislature chosen in this country, the Virginia com- | heavy fine was made the consequence of refusal. And what 


them the unexpected facilities for their return. The | 
settlement was projected by Sir Walter Raleigh, and | 
partially carried into operation under the auspices of | 
Sir Richard Grenville, another of the elite of that | 
age. Hackluyt, the well known Prebendary of West- | 


minster, and author of a collection of Voyages, who | 


is remembered as the early and faithful friend of | 
America, took particular interest in the success of 


this attempt. As is natural to suppose, he expected 


to derive from it additional information about the 


pany signalized itself by a grant of 10,000 acres of | 


land, as a donation to a College at Henrico, embra- 


cing a seminary of learning for the English, and a 
school for the conversion and education of the chil- 


dren of the Indians. 
more completely endowed by William and Mary. 


This institution was afterwards 


The next season is a classical era with the people 





has not yet gathered all its fame. 
growth of men and letters in America. 


* An English historian remarks that the name of Smith 
It will grow with the 


isa further illustration of the extremity of the colonists, 
| the general court of Massachusetts were compelied to adopt 
a metallic currency, consisting of musket balls, which they 
| ordered to be substituted for, and passed as, farthings ! 
|< public school, however, was early contemplated, and 
| 4007. were appropriated by the court for its erection at 
| Newton, afterwards Cambridge. In 1638, Mr. Har- 

vard, who died soon after reaching America, left it the 
then valuable legacy of 7002; and when it was made a col- 
lege the next year, his name was conferred upon it as & 
memorial of the gratitude of the public. 
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In 1639, a printing press was, for the first time, estab- 
lished in the country, under the care of Mr. Glover, a 
wealthy non-conformist clergyman of Cambridge. And 
here let me, without wishing to be invidious, remark, that 
to the clergymen of these early times,we owe deep and last- 
ing obligations. If there was then any literature, they 
were its principal support ; they brought the power of the 
press to bear against the tyranny of the old world ; and by 
their sermons from the pulpit, and sometimes by their ex- 
ample in the field, encouraged their countrymen to break 
the yoke, temporal and spiritual, under which they too 
jong had groaned. 

The first sheet from this press, owed its appearance to 
the mechanical skillof a Mr. Daye, and it was called ‘“The 


Freeman’s Oath’’—a publication characteristic of the | 


spirit of the era. An Almanac succeeded that, as if the 
value of time was beginning to be appreciated, and next 
a Psalter, that if any were merry, they might sing psalms. 

The version was prepared by Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, Mr. Wilde and Mr. Mather, all ministers of the 
Gospel. 

It deserves a passing notice. It was decidedly literal, to 
adegree that rendered its poetry doubtful. The authors 
themselves seemed conscious of their unmusical taste, and 
the want of smoothness of their verse, since they excused 
themselves, by quaintly remarking, 

That “God's altar needed not their polishing.” 

It is strange that obsolete versions of the sublime 
Psalms of David, have retained their places so long among 
modern christians. The lyriqal muse of Watts and Dwight 
has improved vastly upon that of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and the recent adoption of a new set of hymns, by the 
Episcopal church, in this country, has made us familiar 
with the compositions of such as Heber. But they are still, 
in many particulars, defective. The following is a speci- 


men of the first version of this country, and it is certainly a | 


literary curiosity: 


“The rivers on, of Babylon, 

There where we did sit downe, 

Yea even then we mourned when, 
We remembered Sion. 


Our harp we did it hang amid 

Upon the willow tree, 

Because there they that us away 
Led in Captivity.” 


What a contrast to those beautiful lines of Byron, in- 
tended as a paraphrase of the same idea! 


We sat down and wept by the waters 

Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When our foe in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made S.ulem’s high places his prey. 

And ye, O her desolate dvughters 

Were scattered all weeping away ! 


While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’d on in Freedom below, 
They demanded the song, but oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall Know. 
May this right hand be withered forever 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe.” 


While education was thus acquiring a new and power- 
ful ally in the Press, and literature an avenue on which to 
commence its march, it was fer from making equal pro- 
gress at the south. Sir Wm. Berkeley, who was appoint- 


ed Governor of Virginia, thanked God that there were no | 


free schools or printing presses in his province, and he 
hoped there would be none for a handred years to come! 
“For learning,” said this old cavalier, “has brought heresy 
and disobedience and sects into the world. God keep us 
from them.” 

This very personage was a particular favorite of Charles 
Ud, and ona visit to England, in 1660, was received by the 
king with distinguished courtesy. 

Truly if this country had had no literature, we could ea- 
sily have found a cause in the policy of this English go- 
vernor and his English sovereign. 

The next event of a literary nature, was the first com- 
mencement at Harvard College. Nine young men were 
graduated with honor to themselves and their young Alma 
Mater. Those who are curious, may find in the appen- 
dix to Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, the names of the gra- 
duates, and the theses in Latin which they defended. 

During the next ten years, we find nothing germane to 
our subject, except perhaps the death of Gov. Winthrop, 
and the Rev. J. W. Shepard. The former was bred a law- 
yer, and was the first Governor of Mass. His chatgeter 
was much admired by his cotemporaries, and is honored by 
his descendants. 
1644, which was of great use to the author of the Magna- 
lia. This diary is of itself an imperishable monument of 
his worth, an: it has recently been published, and added 


to the curiosities of American literature. Had it been 


found in the library of the Ear! of Oxford, or belonged to 
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the French school, we hazard nothing in saying it would 
have been ushered into the world in all the pomp of Bibli- 
ography, to take its place beside Pepys or Walpole, Dan- 
geau or St. Simon. 

The efforts of Mr. Shepard were chiefly of a theological 
character. We have alist of them. His sermons on the 
parable of the ten virgins, were much used by President 
Edwards in his work on the religious affections, and were 
republished in Scotland, with great approbation. 

In 1650, Harvard College received a regular act of in- 
| corporation, which governed its faculty and students for 
35 years, without any material alteration. 

Soon after this, John Cotton, the first minister at Bos- 
ton, died in consequence of disease brought on by exposure 
in the discharge of his clerical duties. He was one of the 
| most learned men of his day; having been educated in Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, of which he became head lecturer, 
and where his religious sentiments were suddenly changed 





He kept a minute diary down to the year | 


by the powerful preaching of the dissenters. 

For conscience sake, he gave up the brilliant career a- 
Waiting him in England, and during his residence in 
America, was devoted to the cause in which he had em- 
barked. He studied twelve hours a day, and his attain- 
ments corresponded with his industry. In Greek he was 
critical, in the Hebrew he could discourse, the Latin he 
wrote elegantly. His own practice of keeping the Sabbath 
from evening to evening, led to the general observance of 
it in that manner, throughout New-England. His works 
are numerous, but chiefly of a religious cast. 

An eminent character, Wm. Bradford, distinguished 
| himself in this age. He was one of the first settlers of 
New-England, and a Governor of the Plymouth colony. 
Although heir to a very considerable estate in England, he 
learned the business of silk dyeing in Holland, which he 
visited for the enjoyment of religious freedom. On 
arriving in America, he became immediately useful, was 
made Goy. of Plymouth,on the decease of Mr. Carver, and 
like a wise politician secured the friendship of the most 
powerful neighboring chief. On one occasion, when hos- 
tilities were threatened by the savages, they sent him as 
| an indication of their intention, a bundle of arrows bound 

by a serpent’s skin. Bradford, although his colonists were 
| distressed by famine, sent promptly back for his answer, 
the same skin, filled with powder and ball. The Indians 
understood his meaning, and gave up their design. His 
| surrender of an advantageous patent to the Plymouth peo- 
| ple, is always noticed by his biographers, as a proof of his 

disinterestedness. He understood the Latin, Greek, He- 

brew and Dutch languages. He wrote a valuable history 
| of Plymouth, which, while in MS. was afterwards carried 
tritish; during the revolution a fragment 


away by the 
| was recovered from a grocers shop in Halifax, and that 
was published by the M. His. Society. 
Another literary personage, Mr. Ward, of Ipswich, died 
atthis period. He was educated at the University, travel- 
led on the continent, and was the companion of wits and 
scholars. His production, the Simple Cobler of Agawam, 
intended to have an effect on the struggle of the round 
| heads and cavaliers, unfavorable to the King, passed 
through four editions. He returned to England and died 
| there, but during his residence ia this country prepared the 


| celebrated Massachusetts code, called the Body of Liberties 

| consisting of 100 laws, which it is thought gave some pe- 
culiarities to the character and manners of the peeple, not 
yet obliterated. This is the Code, which adopted the 
Mosaic law, in all cases, not otherwise provided for. 

In other parts of New-England, the inhabitants from the 
first, seemed anxious to furnish the rising generation with 
the means of education. 

The Colony at New-Haven established common schools 
in each town, which were supported by a general tax, and 

! they also founded a grammar school, to prepare their youth 
for a collegiate education. In this year, 1654, a 
being proposed, the town of New Haven gave it lands, 
and Gov. Hopkins liberally endowed it with funds, which 


college 


the institution enjoys to this very day. 

Another eminent man left the stage 
We 
allude to Ed. Winslow, Gov. of the Plymouth Colony.— 
In Lon- 


time, whose merits deserve a place in our esteem. 


He was eminently good, if not eminently great. 
don he founded the society for Propagating the Gosp>l 
among the Indians, and after alive of usefulness, die 


board a British Man of War, on his way to the West I:.- 


dies, where he was to act in the responsible station of Cor.- 
missioner ofthe Crown, upon the proposed capture of t! 
Spanish Islands. With us, at this time, his literary ac- 
quirements are the chief attraction. 

He published an interesting and valuable account of 


New England, which is still of great authority. 





; 


} 


of action at this | 


| 


> 


The next important obituary, is that of President Duns- 
ter, of Harvard College, the first who bore that title. He 
was also a learned character, and a thorough master 
of Oriental literature. The next was that of the famed 
Hugh Peters, who venturing to return to his native coun- 
try on matters of business,was executed at the restoration, 
for having compassed the King’s death. His works are of 
a curious character, coarse, vehement and witty. He is 
said to have been, at times, a complete buffoon ; but there 
are again those who say this charge is without foundation. 
As aspecimen of his manner, it is reeorded of him, that 
when preaching to a multitude, with an hour glass before 
him, be gave it a turn, exclaiming, ““Come my good fel- 
lows, I know you would lixe another glass. 

The literature of this period was connected almost ex- 
clusively with the propagation ofthe Gospel. The Las 
Casas of New England, was John Eliot, of Roxbury.— 
We have already named him. 

He soon acquired the honorable title of Apostle of 
the Indians. For years he sought to extend to them the 
revelations honored by christians, and to do so effectually, 
he studied their language, and investigated its principles. 
At length he effected a translation of the New Testament, 
into their tongue, which was printed at the Cambridge 
press. This must be considered an extraordinary effort. 
The modern student, who with every accessary to the ac- 
quirement of the languages, which human experience can 
suggest, finds his progress difficult and wearisome, can 
appreciate the labors of this eminent man. He prepared 
a grammar, a system of logic, and eventually a translation 
of the whole Bible, for these children of nature. He was 
the author of many valuable treatises not necessary now 
to be mentioned, end was distinguished for purity of con- 
duct, singleheartedness, benevolence and zeal, that added 
unbounded influence to his personal exertions. 24 Indian 
ministers out of the 20 tribes then inhabiting New Eng- 
land, instructed by him, preached correetly and ably to 
their own countrymen. The name of Elliot is indeed 
dear to New-England. 

The press was now made subject to censorship, as many 
doctrines not palatable to the civil authority, were ocea- 
sionally debated. It was yet apparently unknown that 
Error would not be dangerous, if Reason were left free 
to eombat it. Accordingly the censors took alarm ata re- 
printof Thomas A. Kempis’ imitation of Christ and the 
work Was actually suppressed by order of the General 
Court. 

Another work of a descriptive nature, giving an account 
of Maryland, made its appearance in London, from the pen 
of a well informed mechanic, George Alsop. A copy is 
preserved with great care, in the Advocates Library at 
Edinburgh. 

The fourteen Colonies continued to encounter a series 
of difficulties. The climate, the Government, the disorder 
of internal affairs retarded their progress. Not until 1688 
was there a perceptible improvement. That year, famous 
in English history, was productive of advantages to them. 

One immortal name then connected itself with their af- 
fairs. In 1669, Locke, celebrated for his various philoso- 
phical writinge, and a spotless private character, attempted 
at the request of the proprietors of Carolina, to put in 
eperation his plans of civil government, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury took a deep interest in theexperiment. He accordingly 
composed a body of laws, called the Fundamental Consti- 
tutions, consisting of 120 articles. 

As a literary effort, they were much admired, but for all 
useful purposes they were totally inefficient. 

They were an imitation of the Saxon institutions, vene- 
rated by all British antiquarians, but certainly some hun- 
dreds of years behind the intelligence even of that age.— 
The idea was at times supposed to have originated with 
Lord Shaftsbury, from the eccentricity aad discrepancy 
discoverable in some of its prescriptions. 

A chamberlain was authorized to regulate the fashions, 
habits, badges and sports of the colonists! Their admiral, 
for a fleet was a part of Locke’s theory of government, 
was to have assistants with the classical but absurd ap- 
pellation of Pro Consuls! 

One of these honorary titles of the Constitutions was 
that of Landgrave, and this was conferred upon him, and 
actucily outlived the form of Government, to which it 
owed its creation. Butlest we may be thought to esti- 
mate at too low a value, this attempt of Mr. Locke, it is 
proper to mention,that no author was so great a favorite as 
ne, with the founders of our republic, a proof of the influ- 
‘nce exercised by literary men at extraordinary periods. 
But we also may perceive, for we are far from elevating 
‘hem above other classes of men, that the immediate wants 
»f mankind require something more than the speculations 
of scholarship. 
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Mr. Adanis in his defence of the American Constitution, 
remarked what Mr. Locke himself admitted in the latter 
part of his life, that a man may defend the principles of 
liberty and the rights ot mankind with great ability and 
success, and yet after all when called upon to produce a 
plan of legislation, astonish the world with a signal ab- 
surdity. An English writer in treating this subject anti- 
cipates, that the Americans will always take pleasure in 
connecting the name of Locke with the history of their 
country. 

The literary history of our own State does not afford 
any thing of value until after the year 1700. Then the Col- 
dens, and the Burnets, and the elder Clintons, will claim 
our attention. The Dutch left belund them very 
interesting Records of their proceedings, but chiefly rela- 
tive to the affairs of the traders, and te the public authori- 
ties. A Latin treaty in 1642, anda Latin School in the 
tume of Col. Dungan, which excessively alarmed the Pro- 
testants of New-York, lest its Teacher was a Jesuit in dis- 
guise, are all that meet our notice down to the period 
which will limit the present Lecture. 

The records are minute enough. The Antiquarians will 
rejoice in them, but even they may be startled at the so- 
lemnity of detail assumed by the narrator on occasions 
such as the following homely one. 

“94 June, 1641. Some of Hartford have taken a hog 
out of the Common, and shut it up out of mere hate, or 
other prejudice, causing it to starve in the sty.” 

But even Classical History has been charged with 
this undignified minuteness. ‘The wanderings of Ulysses, 
who for 20 years was cast about at sea ere he could 
reach his island, which a modern steamboat would ap- 
proach in a few days, partakes of this prolixity and detail. 

But the Province of New-York may be proud of the 
character of Governor Peter Stuyvesant. His general 
conduct entitles him to our respect, but his correspon- 
dence with Col. Nichols, previous to the surrender of 
New-York, may well be esteemed a masterly perform- 
ance. 

No printing press was allowed in New-York, until 
1693, and Governor Dongan’s instructions as early as 
1683, expressly forbade the establishment of any. 

Tn 1684 a work appeared in relation to New-Jersey, from 
the pen of the celebrated Mr. Barclay, who was Governor 
of that Province though a resident in England. He was 
the author of the celebrated apology for Quakerism and 
his memory is revered by its followers. 

In 1686 a printing press was set up in Philadelphia, and 
its first production was an almanac. 


The progress of literature in the neighboring Province 
of Maryland, as late as 1692, may be guessed at, since a 
trial for blasphemy took place, and the party arraigned 
was no less a person than the President of a Protestant 
Association. He was charged with saying that there was 
no other religion than what might be found in Tully’s 
Offices! For reasons that are not very creditable to the 
occasion, the accused never attempted a defence, but ran 
away. After the British revolution, great exertions were 
made there to establish Schools and Seminaries of learn- 
ing. The Bishop of London, who also temembered this 
city in his benevolent exertions, made valuable donations 
in money and books. The*truth is, however, as we have 
‘already mentioned, the British government disvouraged 
the progress of learning in this country. 


Mr. Grahame, the author of a History of NorthAmerica, 
admits the fact, and quotes the official communication of 
a British Governor, containing these words, ‘Though 
great advantages may accrue to the mother State, from 
the labor and luxury of its plantations, they probably will 
be mistaken who imagine that the advancement of litera- 
ture and the cultivation of the arts and sciences in our 
American Colonies can be of any service to the British 
State.” The spirit with which this country began to be 
viewed may be conceived trom the pamphlet afterwards 
published by Dr. Johnson, entitled, “Taxation no Tyran- 
ny.”’ 

We have now proceeded to the year 1700, and have we 
think shewn that literature was in its infuney, and that if 
here and there, a man of learning, snatched from his labo- 
rious hours time enough to indicate how much more he 
was able to do, yet there was yet no place for letters to 
flourish in this country, under the difficulties we have enu- 
merated, and partially illustrated. 

In the vext century we shal! find a more pleasing varie- 
ty of incident, a greater number of learned and scientific 
men, and a decided improvement in the taste of the pub- 
lie, 

The literature of our own day will lastly claim our at- 
tention, and of this we may be justly proud. 
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Interspersed among our observations some facts in rela- 
tion to our Periodical Press, and our learned societies will 
be presented, 

The names of Mather, Chauncy, Edwards, Withers- 
poon, Hopkins, Dwiglit, Channing, in theology ; of Bel- 
knap, Ramsay, Marshal, and forty more respectable wri- 
ters, in history; in medical literature, Rush, and the 
Philadelphia school of writers, and Beck our own towns- 
man; in fiction and poetry, in the arts and sciences, a 
galaxy of talent shines before us, illuminating our literary 
horizon. 


Upon a reconsideration of our subject, it struck us for- 
cibly that but two British Poets of eminence have painted 
with any degree of feeling and partiality, the rich land- 
scapes and fertile fields of America. These are Thomson 
and Campbell. Moore, though enraptured with the falls 
of the Cohoes, took care in his later poems to mingle ridi- 
cule of the country with his praise. On the other hand 
we have found British writers in prose, ever ready to as- 
sail us, and since the revolution, from the time of Jansen 
down to that of a vulgar English woman, determined to 
pourtray us in the darkest colors. They have only im- 
bibed the prejudices of a country, stripped of the noblest 
jewel in its crown. Even as early as the time of Fielding, 
the feeling was against America. He sends his hero, Jo- 
nathan Wild, to Virginia to learn additional vices among 
the colonists. 

But those times are no more. 

We have learned to value the arts of peace and the bles- | 
sings of education. With leisure our literature will 
flourish. We have poets whose notes are as sweet as 
those of any clime. Orators whose powers are unrivalled | 
as those of any age. Romance writers whose eloquent | 
fictions are read in every country. 

The rill which we have attempted thus far to trace, was | 
once diminutive ; but though it sprang out of the rock of 
affliction, it was bright, limpid and refreshing. It wan- | 
dered along silently and unobtrusively—here receiving 
some tributary to its waters—there breaking over the ob- 
stacles in itscourse. By and by it grows a stream; deep- 
er, clearer, and more powerful. It seems to have become 
a river, and at length, in the full energy of its strength, it 
overflows its banks and fertilizes the land. Who knows 
but that one day it may like our western floods, bear up- 
on its bosom riches imperishable, treasures unsurpassed. 








DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
The country still continues to be agitated by the 
Meetings have been held in our | 


slavery question. 
principal cities, reprobating the course of the aboli- 
The troubles between Ohio and Michigan 
The people of Arkansas 


tionists. 
have ceased for the present. 
are desirous of taking the preliminary steps to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. The Cholera is on the de- 
crease in the west. There has been but one death 
by Cholera in Buffalo from the 10th to the 17th inst. 
The Mexican Congress is now holding a session to 
form a central consolidated government. The Mexi- 
ean Secretary of War assured the Congress that 
Texas, and its settlers, would remain undisturbed 
and the existing difficulties would be removed. On 
the 14th of August, the natives of Para made an at- 
tack upon the city, succeeded in taking it, and massa- 
cred all the white inhabitants they could find. A 
terrific hurricane passed over some of the West India 
Islands. Antigua suffered sevetely. Much damage 
was done to the town of Wilmington, and twenty ves- 
sels were driven on shore. 

EnGLanp.—The House of Lords have attempted to 
stop the progress of reform. The bill relating to Mu- 
nicipal Corporations has been so altered and amend- 
ed by them as quite to defeat the object of the bill. 
Great excitement has been produced vy the opposi- 
tion the bill had met with in the House of Lords.— 
The House of Commons refused to pass any appro- 


priation of money for the present; very little is said 





of the forces that were to be raised to assist the 
Queen of Spain. 

FrRaNcE.—An attempt to assassinate Louis Phil- | 
lippe very nearly succeeded, the horse he rode being 
Two officers of his staff, and a number of} 


A machine, constructed with | 


wounded. 


his suite, were killed. 
great mechanical skill by a Corsican named Fieschi, 
was placed in the 2d story window of a house com- 







manding that part of the Boulevard along which the 
King was to ride, when reviewing the Troops. The 
funeral of the victims was celebrated with great 
pomp. A law was brought forward by the ministry 
for regulating or rather muzzling the press. The 
committee appointed by the Chamber of Deputies to 
consider the law, so far from modifying its objection- 
able provisions, so amended it as to make it still 
more arbitrary. A very strong feeling was created 
in the public mind by the publication of the report.— 
The Court of Peers have pronounced sentence upon 
the Lyonese prisoners; seven were condemned to 
transportation for life ; two for twenty years impri- 
sonment and remainder for 2, 3, 5, 7, 10 and 15 years 
imprisonment. The Cholera has greatly diminished 
in the south of France. 

Spaun.—Barcelona has been the scene of tremen- 
dous and sanguinary tumults, they originated at a 
bull fight. A number of Convents and Churches were 
burnt and nearly 80 Friars murdered, Similar dis- 
turbances had broken out in Murcia, Valencia and Ali- 
cant, There appears to be a great lack of energy in 
the Queen’s government. Four provinces of Spain, 
Catalonia, Arragon, Murcia, and Valencia, had de- 
clared themselves independent, and the constitution of 
Cadiz was adopted. The constituted authorities 
were driven out, and others, appointed by the rioters, 
put in their place. Such were the excesses commit- 
ted in many of the provinces, that it is said the Queen 
had solicited the immediate interference of France 
and England. 

Prussta.—Several riots in the Prussian Capital, 
on the 3d of August, and were repeated on the 4th. 
Many persons were killed and wounded ; some ac- 
counts say as many as 400. The operations of the 
rioters were confined to the breaking of windows and 
the destruction of property. The riots did not appear 
to be connected with any political movements, 

Russta.—A conspiracy to assassinate the emperor 
at the grand review at Kalisch has been discovered. 
The conspirators were Frenchmen, Poles and Italians. 

Hamburgh.—There has been quite a riot in that 
city. The Jews were attacked by the mob, driven 
from all public places, and compelled to remain in 


their houses to save their lives. 





( Published by request.) 
HYMN, 


Written for, and sung at, the Commemoration of 
American Independence in Geneva, July 4, 1835 


TUNE—Hark the song of Jubilee. 


Hark ! the hymn of liberty, 
Loud it swells through earth and sky, 
Hail ! Columbia! hail to thee, 
Favored of the God most high. 


Peace and plenty smile around, 
Earth beholds and heaven looks on, 

Hark ! the great inspiring sound, 
INDEPENDENCE we have wou. 


Who shall dare our power contro! ? 
Who our freedum wrest away ! 

It shall live while time shall roll, 
Honored on this GLORIOUS DAY. 


CHORUS. 


INDEPENDENCE! through the Lord God, America is free! 
INDEPENDENCE! let the word echo o’er the earth and sea. 
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